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Dress your hair with Silvifix, 


and every hair will stay in place actually feeds the hair . . . each jar 


from 8 a.m. to midnight without contains a definite quantity of pure 
attention. Silvifix is pleasant to Silvikrin, the hair’s natural food. 


use and has no ill-effects. It does From all better-class barbers, 


not mat the hair and cause it to | chemists and_ stores. 
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AUSTIN REED 
SHIRT 
SERVICE 


Shirts are inevitably a prominent item in every man’s 
wartime budget. Austin Reed shirts are suffering 
no war change. They are still tailored by experts. 
They are still made from the best of materials. 
There are still three lengths of sleeve. Whether 
you pay 8/6 for a good honest-wearing shirt, or 
get the luxury of Sea Island cotton for 17/6, you 
are buying sound workmanship, good style and a 
first-class life ; and, of course, we can still make shirts 
to measure in our own workrooms. Our shirts obey 


the laws of wartime economics and have a respect for 


a man’s budget as well as his appearance. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 


SEs hae 


EVZONES, THE “GUARDS” 


OF THE GREEK ARMY, WHOSE VALOUR HAS HELPED TO 


1940. 


FREE HELLENIC SOIL IN 


FOUR WEEKS OF THE ITALIAN AGGRESSOR: IN BATTLE DRESS AND WEARING TSAROUCHIA (MOUNTAIN SHOBS). 


Our frontispiece this week shows members of one of the famous Greek Evzone 
mountain-recruited rifle regiments, which approximate to our Guards regiments, in 
unfamiliar battle dress. A feature worthy of note is that they are wearing 
English steel helmets. Congratulating his Armies and the Greek people after the 
fall of Koritza, King George of Greece declared on November 24: “. . . our 
heroic Army, Navy and Air Force have proved that they know how to fight, to 
vanquish, and to die when the country is endangered and when, more than hearths 


| 


and altars, they are fighting to save the great intellectual and moral heritage left 
by our immortal ancestors, not only to us but to all humanity." As we go to 
press the Greek Army, despite bad weather, is stated to be advancing along 
the whole front. General Metaxas, in a broadcast, has expressed the gratitude of 
the nation to Great Britain “for her wholehearted 
Other pictures of the Evsones in their 
found on page 683. (Photograph, Wide World.) 


support in our struggle.” 
picturesque peacetime uniform will be 














HE sudden passing of Mr. Chamberlain in a drear 
winter hour of the war from which he wrought 
so -hard to save the world, came in a moment with 
something of the shock of a Greek tragedy. That 
this good man, whose sincere love of peace not even 
his bitterest domestic enemy ever doubted, should 
have lived to see all his humane ends defeated and 
then die in the midst of unresolved carnage was a 
dismal finis to the high hopes and cheering: crowds 
of 1938. He who had symbolised the nation’s will 
for peace, and been acclaimed by countless millions, 
died a helpless unit of the same nation’s will for 
victorious war, unjustly derided by 
many as chief in shame among the 
“men guilty’ of their country’s 
former weakness. Only a _ few 
crowded months had elapsed since 
the day when, as First Minister of 
the Crown, he had declared that 
the war lord of a blockaded and 
encircled Germany had “ missed the 
bus’: now, with the Germans con- 
fronting us from the French and 
Belgian harbours and the Luftwaffe 
raining bombs on our cities, his 
soul slipped away unheralded into 
the gathering November darkness : 
Ye citizens of Thebes! ’tis GEdipus 
that passeth here, 

Who read the riddle word of death 
and mightiest here stood of 
mortal men. 

Now he is fallen, and around great 
storms and the outstretching sea. 

What a triumph for his protagonist, 
Hitler, who sought war, not peace, 
and now has war, with all its 
attendant delights of trophies and 
laurels and yoked enemies, and who 
still lives to dictate alliances at 
Munich and drink chocolate at 
Berchtesgaden. Of the two men 
who argued over the map-strewn 
table at Godesberg, who is victor 
now ? — the fallen democratic 
Minister, encased in his narrow 
coffin or the still-living war lord, 
the conqueror of France and the 
dictator of the new European 
Order ? Where are the objects of 
Mr. Chamberlain's endeavour ? 
Where is’ post-Munich Czecho- 
slovakia ? Where is Poland ? Where 
is Rumania? Where is Norway ? 
Where are Belgium and Holland ? 
Where is France ? Where are those 
things for which, in their bitterness, 
his enemies said he alone fought ? 
Where are the Conservative Party, 
the ruling classes, the sanctity of 
dividends ? Above all, where is 
peace ? Was ever a man so defeated ? 


“‘ Speak after sentence? Yea— 
and to the end of time!” For like 
another great English _ protagonist 
who died in the hour of his own 
political eclipse, Neville Chamberlain 
will live in history by the ultimate 
triumph of the defeated cause with 
which he identified himself. Rightly 
or wrongly, he will go down to history 
as the great Peace Minister who fore- 
saw the calamity he failed to avert. 
For if one thing is certain in the 
mind of the writer of these lines, it 
is that when this war is over mankind will have learnt 
its lesson. It will have learnt not only that peace is 
preferable to war: it will have learnt that modern 
war and civilised existence are no longer compatible. 
All mankind will have learnt it: even Germankind. 
And when that great truth is at last fully recognised, 
it will be to Neville Chamberlain that men’s minds 
will revert as the supreme peacemaker—the man who 
tried to make peace by the weapons of peace, not by 
threats and guns and big battalions, but by gentleness 
and patience and long-suffering. 


AN INVETERATE CHAMPION OF EMPIRE AND UNWAVERING 


ames Craig, first Viscount Craigavon, who represented the East Divisior. County 

mmons, 1906-18; and Mid-Down, 1918-21, holding the offices of Treasurer of H.M. Household, Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Ministry of Pensions, and Parliamentary and Financial Secretary to Admiralty, died at Glencraig, 
ber 24, aged sixty-nine. As the outcome of the Treaty of December 6, 1921, he became 
the first Premier of Northern Ireland, holding that office until his death. He was Adjutant and Quartermaster- 
In early July he declared that he was willing to enter into the 
closest co-operation with Mr. de Valera on defence matters during the war, “ provided Eire stood by Britain 
and Italian representatives from Eire, and undertook not to raise 
“In the political field, as elsewhere,” “The Times” stated on November 25, “ sim- 
plicity, directness, and unflinching courage were the characteristics. . . . I 
the outbreak of the present war, Lord Craigavon availed himself of various opportunities for insisting on Ulster’s 
duty to guard her boundaries intact, and for asserting his unaltered hope that the partition of Ireland would 


County Down, on Novem 
General of the 36th (Ulster) Division, 1914-15. 


and the Empire, cleared out the German 
any constitutional issues.” 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


This verdict, like many historical verdicts, may 
not be wholly just. Whether peace could ever have 
been obtained at all in the conditions of 1938 now seems 
extremely dubious. It is perhaps equally dubious 
whether Neville Chamberlain possessed the particular 
gifts of intellect, imagination and catholic sympathy 
which, were it achievable at all in such an iron, em- 
bittered epoch, could have brought about peace with- 
out war. For he lacked the great generating powers 
of popular inspiration : the tongues of fire which burn 
new paths for men and nations never lighted on his 
clear, honest brow. Hitler, with all his capacity for 





THE LATE VISCOUNT CRAIGAVON, FIRST PRIME MINISTER OF NORTHERN IRELAND SINCE JUNE, I92I, 
AND THUS HEAD OF THE SENIOR MINISTRY OF THE EMPIRE IN CONTINUOUS LENGTH OF SERVICE-—— 


VITAL STRUGGLE FOR CWILISATION. 


‘remain for ever.’”’ (Photograph by Russell.) 


hatred and destruction, had his people in the hot palm 
of his hand: Chamberlain never united his and was 
never able to lead them very far or fast along any 
road he sought. Not being able to overcome his 
own people by a flood of great persuasion, he couid 
still less hope to overcome others. Yet at the bar 
of popular history this will not be remembered against 
him. What will be recalled will be the sincerity of 
his search for peace. Chamberlain will be remembered 
as the statesman who, utterly regardless of his own 
career or reputation, sought by all paths that which 


SUPPORTER OF GREAT BRITAIN IN HER 


Down, 


In recent years, and particularly since 


was defeated in his lifetime and which triumphed 
after his death. 


In another respect Chamberlain will merit and, in 
a secondary degree to the great war Minister now 
inspiring England’s effort, will receive the future 
gratitude of his country. As Dr. Dover Wilson recently 
pointed out in a very fine letter to The Times on 
the dead statesman’s much-criticised Shakespearean 
quotation on the eve of Munich, Chamberlain brought 
Britain at that moment not “ this flower safety,” 
but something’ far more precious to herself and the 
world—salvation. That his enemies 
declare that he bought it, is beside 
the point: things worth having 
have to be paid for, and the price 
can be a very heavy one. That 
Britain paid for her year’s respite 
from war in precious coin minted 
from her own honour and Czecho- 
slovakia’s liberty is, and always 
was, obvious. The point is, and 
was, that the price had to be paid. 
Had it not been there would be no 
honour or liberty, nor hope of either, 
on this side of the Atlantic to-day. 
“I do not know whether the 
critics of Mr. Chamberlain realise,”’ 
Sir Nevile Henderson stated in a 
speech a week or so ago, “that on 
September 28, 1938, we did not 
possess any ‘ Spitfires,’ we had only 
one or two experimental ‘ Hurri- 
canes,’ and only seven modern A.-A. 
guns for the defence of London, 
out of four hundred estimated as 
the minimum necessary. Germany 
could have dropped two thousand 
bombs a day on kondon, and we 
could have given no reply.”’ The 
deficiencies of our French allies in 
respect of neglected aerial defences 
were even more appalling. Yet of 
these Chamberlain at the time could 
say nothing. For making the 
Munich agreement—no easy accom- 
plishment when it is recalled, in the 
light of subsequent military and 
aerial happenings, what chances 
Hitler was throwing away—Cham- 
berlain had other motives beside 
his passionate desire for peace. 
He had the miotive of saving his 
country from almost certain de- 
struction and all Europe from 
certain slavery. When the true 
history of the days immediately 
following Godesberg comes to be 
written, posterity—forgetting con- 
temporary ignorance—will marvel 
that any lover of freedom could have 
criticised the British Prime Minister 
for what he then, perforce, did. 


The real blame for the dis- 
quieting events of September 1938 


in the House of must lie on other shoulders than 


Chamberlain's. It belongs to twenty 
years of sterile and procrastinating 
diplomacy and to the refusal of 
the rich democracies to acknowledge 
the logic of facts and to realise that 
covetous force could not be cast out 
merely by words. But the island 
democracy that for a foolish season 
believed that it could retain its 
power and wealth and continue to exercise its bene- 
ficent leadership of the nations without the sacrifice and 
discipline of arms has now been and is daily being 
absolved by its courage, resolution and endurance. 
And the shame and loss of Munich can now be seen 
at a true valuation—as terrible but purely temporary 
losses which, thanks to the dead Prime Minister's 
year of respite, can now, in a more glorious present, 
and in a happier future, be made good. For neither 
British honour nor the liberties of Europe and its 


_ many peoples are lost. 
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THE “GUARDS” OF MODERN HELLAS: 
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WEARING THEIR FAMOUS PEACETIME WHITE FUSTANELLA KILTS AND TSAROUCHIA 
(SHOES), WITH POMPONS: STALWART EVZONES ON PARADE IN ATHENS, 


ee a 
YN THE CLASSIC HOME OF LIBERTY: TYPES OF THE VALIANT GREEK SOLDIERS 
WHOSE BATTLE PROWESS HAS DISCOMFITED MUSSOLINI AND ASTONISHED THE WORLD. 
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DRESSING FOR PARADE. THE FULL-DRESS UNIFORM IS VERY ORNATE, WITH STRIPED 
ALBANIAN JACKET, WHITE KILT, AND RED SHOES WITH LARGE POMPONS. 


In a broadcast on November 24, Captain Matessis, Naval Attaché to the Royal 
Hellenic Legation, said that the Greek Evzones, which have so signally distinguished 
themselves in the defence of Greece and the rout of the Italian invaders, were crack 
light infantry regiments, roughly speaking the equivalent the British Guards 
regiments. These now world-famous Evzones, with their tasselled caps, picturesque 
dress with wide, pleated fustanella and tufted tsarowchia, were a characteristic and 
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ON PARADE AT ATHENS, 
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EVZONE CRACK LIGHT INFANTRYMEN. 
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WHERE THEIR CLASSIC FORERUNNERS SUCCESSFULLY 
THE HOSTS OF XERXES: IN THE BARRACK SQUARE. 


DEFIED 
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AN EVSON ON SENTRY DUTY 
ROYAL 


OUTSIDE THE KINGS RESIDENCE ; GARTNER’S 
PALACE AT ATHENS, FACING CONSTITUTION SQUARE. 


MASSIVE 


ee EEE i 


familiar sight in peacetime Athens, where their appearance on the Acropolis Hill, or 
framed between the gigantic marble columns of the Parthenon, was a memory not soon 
lost by modern visitors to Attica. Reports received as we go to press state that 
the Greek advance in Albania continues, and that a strong Greek 
Pogradets, the Albanian town at the southern end of Lake Ochrida, 
Italians were retreating from Koritza, on the morning of November 24 


force entered 


on which the 
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THE TOUGH FIGHTING FORCES OF GREECE: BY LAND, SEA, |ANI 





(1) GREEK HOWITZERS ON MANGUVRES: ARTILLERY 18 POWERFUL AND MUCH OF IT IS VERY MODERN. 
iT INCLUDES HEAVY, MEDIUM, AND MOUNTAIN GUNS, ESIDES ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS. (2) K > GEORGE 

EK TALKING TO INFANTRYMEN -ON MANQG@UVRES TOUGH, BRAVE, AND INTENSELY PATRIOTIC, 

K ARMY HAS PROVED [ITS METTLE IN THE FIELD AGAINST ITALY (3) AN INFANTRY PATROL, 
When the Italians on October 29 issued their bullying ultimatum giving Greece 
three hours in which to surrender her independence, and enemy motorised 
divisions proceeded to attack Greece from three directions, few expected the 
small nation of six million people to be able to withstand for long a nation 
of over forty-four millions armed with the latest weapons and mechanised 
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WITH MACHINE-GUN : CONSCRIPTION IS UNIVERSAL IN GREECE, 100,000 MEN BEING ALWAYS UNDER ARMS, 
SIX TIMES THAT NUMBER BEING AVAILABLE ON MOBILISATION. (4) LOADING A MOUNTAIN HOWITZER : 
WITH THE EXCEPTION OF LIGHT GUNS, THE GREEKS USE mULES Por TRACTION AND CAN REACH RUGGED 
HEIGHTS IMPOSSIBLE TO ITALY'S MOTORISED FORCES. (5) TRAINING WITH A LIGHT AERIAL GUN CAMOU- 


throughout. As day succeeded day, to the astonishment of the world the Greeks 


not only held their own but by a Series of brilliant manceuvres pushed back 
the enemy, gradually drove him out of Greek territory, and to-day are not 
only invading Albania, with important strategic bases in their hands, but 
have placed large numbers of Italian forces in jeopardy. The Greeks have 





AND 


AIR NOW OPERATING 


FLAGED IN MOUNTAIN TERRAIN. (6) GREEK AIR FORCE MEN ON PARADE: HIGHLY PRAISED BY R.A.F. 
UNITS FIGHTIFG BY TH SIDE. ITS MACHINES ARE MOSTLY BRITISH, INCLUDING “ BLENHEI ? 


“ansons”™ aND “ RATTLES. (7) MACHINE-GUNNERS AT WORK: CAPTAIN FALLS, OUR LITARY CO 
SPONDENT, WRITES: “THF MAIN FACTOR IN THE GREEK SUCCESS HAS UNDOUBTEDLY BEEN THE SKILL 


taken some thousands of prisoners, have inflicted heavy losses on the enemy, 
and captured large quantities of tanks, guns and munitions. The aid given 
to them by the R.A.F. has been recognised by General Metaxas, the Greek 
Prime Minister, who, in a broadcast on November 24, paid generous tribute 
to the British air and sea forces, and also by the tumultuous welcome given to 
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VICTORIOUSLY AGAINST 


ITALY. 





IN THE TACTICS OF MOUNTAIN WARFARE OF THE GREEK INFANTRY.” (8) GreeK “ JACK TARS" ON THE 
MARCH, THE ROVAL HELLENIC NAVY HAS GREAT TRADITIONS. COMPOSED MOSTLY OF ,BRITISH-BUILT 
DESTROVERS AND LARGELY INSTRUCTED BY BRITISH NAVAL OFFICERS, IT FUNCTIONS ON BRITISH LINES 
(9) ANOTHER STUDY OF GREEK INFANTRYMEN WITH A MACHINE-GUN ON MANCEUVRES 

British forces landing in Greece. The pictures above, taken of Greek troops 
on manceuvres, give an indication of the Greek Army, also the Air Force 
and Royal Hellenic Navy, of which latter, as in Britain, the nation is justly 
proud, for the Greeks are a maritime people and claim that their Navy has 
never been defeated from the famous Battle of Salamis onwards. 
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AFTERMATH OF THE INDISCRIMINATE BOMBING OF COVENTRY ON NOVEMBER 14, A TRAGIC EVENT WHICH BRITAIN* WILL 


The first mass burial of 172 victims of the German wanton night-bombing | of over a thousand mourners. Many who attended the service conducted by and 


raid on Coventry took place on November 21, a week later, in the presence the Bishop of Coventry, the Right Rev. Mervyn Haigh, D.D., brought wreaths prepar 
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BRITAIN® WILL NEVER FORGET: THE COLLECTIVE BURIAL OF 172 VICTIMS, LAID IN TRENCHES DRAPED WITH UNION JACKS. 


cted by and were attired in deep mourning. Four long rows of trenches had been | correspondent, Raymond Daniell, who was’ present, cabled ‘It was more 
wreaths prepared in a corner of the City’s cemetery The ‘‘New York Times" | like the burial of soldiers on the field of battle than anything else."’ 
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HEROIC STORY OF THE R.A.F. IN FRANCE. 









“SQUADRONS UP!”: 


HIS war, as everybody has remarked, is largely 
being waged anonymously, neither places nor 
persons, as a rule, being given their names. We are, 
in particular, constantly hearing of gallant feats by 
airmen, but we are seldom allowed to identify them 
until, or unless, they get decorated and certain par- 
ticulars of their achievements are announced with 
the awards. In Mr. Noel Monks’ new book there 
is an agreeable precision of detail. He was a 
newspaper correspondent in France with the 
R.A.F. The French episode is over. As the 
publisher remarks : ‘‘ A book like ‘Squadrons Up!’ 
could not, in ordinary circumstances, have been 
written until after the war. It so happened that, 
with the collapse of France, a phase of the war 
ended, and it was possible to write of the R.A.F. 
heroes by name, although most of them are 
still in active operation against the enemy.” 
The Air Ministry has allowed Mr. Monks to use 
official reports of fighting, and his excellent 
illustrations are from official photographs. 

Mr. Monks lived for nine months with two 
R.A.F. fighter squadrons who were stationed a 
few miles behind the Maginot Line—the* men 
who first showed what our “ Hurricanes’’ could 
do against anything the Germans had. He saw, 
and describes, many fights, usually against 
overwhelming odds, but as a rule so triumphant 
that although the two squadrons brought down 
three hundred German ‘planes, only two of 
their officer pilots and two sergeant pilots were 
killed in action. But the fact that the authors, 
was living with the pilots gives his book an 
unusual life. We get to know the faces and 
voices of many flying-men, including ‘‘ Cobber ”’ 
Kain, in what is very like a family party, and 
we meet them not merely when they are fighting, 
but when they are off duty. There are, for 
example, some engaging scenes in Rheims, which 
was a sort of small Paris for men on leave. 
The vivid journalistic pen leaves us with the 
feeling that we have been in the midst of it all 
ourselves, and helps us to imagine the atmosphere 
of the stations from which, at this hour, our men 
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THE A.O.C.-IN-C., BRITISH AIR FORCE IN FRANCE, AIR 

MARSHAL SIR A. &. BARRATT, VISITING A_ FIGHTER 

SQUADRON OF THE B.E.F.—-WITH AIR MARSHAL SIR PATRICK 
PLAYFAIR (RIGHT). 

Both were knighted for their services in France. Air Marshal Sir 


Arthur Barratt was recently appointed to be Air Officer Commanding- 
in-Chief of the new Army Co-operation Command. 


Reproduct “ Squadrons Up!" ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, 
ee eee Messrs. Victor’ Gollancs, Lid. ¢ , 
are going up to repel the invader of our skies and 
to strike at him overseas. 

It is an unpretentious but racy, crowded and 

-exciting book. Although the author was a newspaper 





** Squadrons Up!" Being an Account of the Exploits in France 
of the R.A.F, By Noel Monks. Illustrated. (Victor Gollancz, Ltd. ; 
128. 6d.) 


EPS 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


correspondent, many of his stories are told for the 
first time. Some were in the first instance firmly 


vetoed by the censor, whose vagaries were, as usual, 
bewildering. There is, for instance, a charming story 
of how (it was the Squadron’s habit with guests whom 
they particularly liked) a Catholic Chaplain, a Mon- 
signor, was stood on his head for a minute in the 
mess, and how he sent a fine salmon-trout as a token 





HURRICANES’ IN FLIGHT ": AN ILLUSTRATION FROM “‘ AN 
UNPRETENTIOUS BUT RACY, CROWDED AND EXCITING BOOK.” 


of gratitude. Even with names omitted, this yarn 
wasn’t passed; now it is told in full and it can 
have no conceivable effect except to increase the 
reader’s esteem both for the squadron and for the 
padre. A more momentous novelty is the account 
of the ‘suicide raid’’ in which, the way led by 
‘* Hurricanes,”’ who dispersed Messerschmitts who out- 
numbered them by twelve to one, six of our bombers 
destroyed—what others should have destroyed before— 
the Maastricht Bridge. The job was done; only one 
of the bombers returned to its base. 

Squadron Leader Halahan baled out in this affray, 
and it took him two days to find his way home. For 
part of the time he was with a crowd of refugees, 
who were mercilessly machine-gunned by German 
fliers. Neither he nor his squadron forgot that after- 
wards. It is a relief when, for once, we encounter a 
German to whose credit something can be said. There 
was one once who was brought down after fighting a 
very courageous duel. The squadron felt so great a 
respect for him that they asked the French to let him 
out of prison fora dinner. He drank, shy and puzzled, 
a couple of sherries, and was then taken to the dining- 
room and seated at the opposite end of the table to 
the C.O. ‘‘ For a while the enemy guest stared at 
the array of food in front of him, as though he 
could not believe his eyes. Here was butter in 
plenty, milk, sugar, cheese, white bread the like 
of which, he confessed, he had not seen since 
before the war. 

** Wine was poured by the orderlies, then a toast 
was proposed: ‘To our guest, who was a gallant 
opponent.’ There was a peculiar stillness while 
the toast was repeated in German. The R.A.F. 
officers, all standing now, glasses aloft, were looking 
at the enemy pilot. His face seemed to have gone 
paler, if that were possible. He half-rose from his 
chair, then slumped down in it, and, burying his face 
in his folded arms on the pinewood table, he cried 
like a child. Deep, shuddering sobs shook his frame, 
and the Britishers were struck dumb. 

“ The R.A.F. pilot who spoke German touched the 
Nazi on the heaving shoulders and said gently, ‘ Come 
with me outside. We are your friends.’ 

** Meekly, like a child, the tall German rose and 
stumbled from the room 





By NOEL MONKS.* 


. “The ‘Hurricane’ boys went on with their meal 
in dead silence. 

“Ten minutes later the German came back. His 
head was held high, there was colour in his cheeks, and 
his blue eyes were shining with a strange new light. 

“He cleared his throat and said, ‘ Géntlemen, I 
ask your forgiveness. Your kindness to me, an 
enemy, overwhelmed me. I had been taught to hate 

you, to despise you. Instead, I honour you. 

Heil!’ 

“‘ Just before midnight, loaded with gifts of 
food, cigarettes, and warm clothes, the German 
went back to his French prison. 

“He was liberated, under the terms of the 
French Armistice, seven months later to the day. 

‘Does he bomb London now?” 

It is permissible, perhaps, to hope that he is 
one of those who, for one reason or another, tip 

. their bombs out in rural wildernesses. 

Mr. Monks is confident that the R.A.F. is 
going to bring, us out on top. The Germans, 
he says, have lost 15,000 trained airmen, and 
four times as many ’planes as ourselves. Even 
to-day they have not superiority in the air 
over Britain. ‘‘The damage the murderous 
Nazi night raiders have done to London could be 
done to Berlin by units of the Swiss Air Force 
or the Boston Aero Club, if they had a hundred 
‘planes and nearby bases. The kind of super- 
iority the Nazis had to have to be sure of an 
even resaonable chance of getting a foothold 
over Britain is denied them. There is a differ- 
ence between unloading bombs on workers’ homes 
in the dead of night and fighting it out in 
God’s sky with courageous dare-devil fighter 
pilots of the Royal Air Force. On that differ- 
ence hangs the fate of Britain.’ 

What tales will be told when at last we 
are allowed to hear in full detail the story 
of the present long “ Battle of Britain’’! 
What dramas lie behind those laconic daily 
lists of machines down and pilots lost or safe! 
Yet, essentially, there is nothing new in it all; 
the men are new: the essential elements of the 





AN R.A.F. FIGHTER PILOT IN FULL FLYING KIT, BUT 
MINUS HIS PARACHUTE, WHICH FORMS THE SEAT IN THE 
AIRCRAFT'S COCKPIT. 


From Rheims, where the spectacle of lone “ Hurricanes” flying into 

the middle of formations of Nazi raiders numbering up to sixty or 

seventy was common, the author witnessed air battles which, he says, 

made his blood boil to watch. “Every man who went into the 

air was a hero, because he went with the knowledge that he was 
hopelessly outnumbered.” 


situation were in existence in the last war. Those who 
want to know what the R.A.F. is like to-day, have 
only to read a flying-book of the last war—such a 
volume, for instance, as Major Maurice Baring’s 
“ R.F.C. H.Q.”, swarming with faces and places, alive 
with gallantry and gaiety. Can anybody imagine 
a gay book about the German Air Force—or, for that 
matter, about anything else in modern Germany ? 
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LATEST VANDALISM OF NAZI BOMBERS : 
MORE CHURCHES ADDED TO THE TOLL. 








A STRANGE EFFECT OF BLAST: LONDON FIRE-SERVICE CAR 
BALLOON BARRAGE ACCOUNTS FOR YET ANOTHER RAIDER : BLOWN OVER ROOF COMING TO REST ON A TABLE. 
THE WING OF A HEINKEL “ 111’ CUT BY ITS CABLE. When a —_— fell in a London street, the blast blew a car into the 
MORE BOMBED LONDON CHURCHES : NOTRE DAME DE FRANCE, Fouling a balloon cable, a Heinkel “111 “ crashed on Beckton Gon cae war ee ee tee EA ag Be cgi a. 
ITS INTERIOR COMPLETELY WRECKED BY BOMBS. Marshes, by the Thames, not far from the Royal Albert Dock. The from its original position cman 
wings were discovered about two miles from the main wreckage. mig! i 
Notre Dame de France, in Leicester Square, was built as a panorama, 
and used as such until about 1855. Ten years later it was acquired 
by the —— National Church, was dedicated to Our Lady of 


Victories, and became the centre of French religious life in —_— 
} per tne cen tow Sahoo digo igh Altar. 


‘ 
a. 
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ST. JAMES’s, PICCADILLY: A VIEW OF THIS FAMOUS THE BURNT-OUT ROOF OF ST. JAMES’s, LITTLE EXCEPT 
WREN CHURCH AS IT WAS UNTIL RECENTLY. THE WALLS REMAINING OF THIS FASHIONABLE CHURCH. 


. St. James’s has a long and interesting history ; three of its rectors became Archbishops of Canterbury, 
ANOTHER FAMOUS WREN CHURCH GUTTED: ST. JAMES’S, and at its font, “the work of Grinling Gibbons, Lord Chesterfield and Lord Chatham were baptised. 


» famous men buried here are both of the William Van de Veldes, marine painters of the 
PICCADILLY, ONE OF LONDONS BEST-KNOWN SACRED seventeenth century, and James Gillray, the caricaturist. Perhaps one of the most interesting features 
BUILDINGS, ANNIHILATED BY BOMB. of this church was the open-air pulpit in the paved forecourt, now completely destroyed, as is the rectory. 
James's, Piccadilly, the most fashionable church of society in London during the early eighteenth 
2 a is now but a sad ruin; its much-admired interior, with Gibbons carving over the altar, is 
strewn with charred wood and broken glass. Its roof, completely burnt out, is no more than a sorry 
reminder of its past glories. Built in the seventeenth century (1682-84) by Sir Christopher Wren, 


ANOTHER CHURCH DESOLATED: AFTER A LARGE-SCALE NAZI AERIAL ATTACK CAUSING 
CONSIDERABLE DAMAGE IN A WEST OF ENGLAND TOWN. 
It is estimated that about 100 ‘planes took ely ay raid a a West of yay toon lest, wash 
P : s’ w D LATE, As usual, intly aim much damage was done to dwelling-houses 
BURNING FIERCELY AFTER THE NIGHTS RAID: ST. JAMES S NO STANDS ESO) . end hope. A ¢ the = military targets” were @ ako heme for cldetey peapia, 
A MERE SHELL IN PLACE OF AN HISTORIC BUILDING, THE RESTING-PLACE OF MANY FAMOUS) 4 ahool a Fa — ge a — chaschen, Tho ettack wes — large Sn ond it was foamed 


. 


MEN AND A WELL-KNOW! LANDMARK TO LONDONERS. there were a number of casualties. 
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PROOF OF THE TARANTO SUCCESS: I.—A“ LITTORIO”-CLASS BATTLESHIP AWASH. 


THE BATTLESHIP OF THE “ 


LITTORIO "’ CLASS, 35,000 TONS, TAKEN THREE DAYS AFTER THE DARING RAID BY THE FLEET AIR 


ARM: 


TOWED TO SHALLOW WATER IN THE MIDDLE 


OF THE OUTER HARBOUR, SHE EXHIBITS SUBMERSION BY THE BOWS AND DISCHARGE OF LEAKING OIL. 


HE vivid photographs taken by the 
R.A.F. and reproduced on these pages 

and the two following, afford conclusive proof, 
if such were needed, of the destruction wrought 
on the Italian Fleet in the epic attack at 
Taranto on November 11 last. They were 
taken on November 14, by observers in lone 
machines which flew over the harbour and 
dockyard at heights of from 6000 to 8000 feet. 
How carefully the pictures were scrutinised 
ior every piece of information was explained 
by the R.A.F. photographic expert to our 
representative, who stated that “ the photo- 
graphs were’examined through a stereoscope, 
which shows the objects in relief. This showed 
how deep in the water the ships are lying. 
By the shadows on the side of the ships we 
could tell how far they had heeled over.” 
The photographs also revealed that after 
the raid, a large part of what remained of 
the Italian Fleet, three battleships, eight 
cruisers, and nine destroyers, left Taranto 
hurriedly for a place of greater safety. To 
obtain their photographic evidence of the 
damage inflicted on the enemy ships, pilots 
flew through the heaviest barrages which the 
Italian defences could put up, at heights 
which would have been impossibly low for 
an enemy at Portsmouth, or any other British 
port. There can no longer be any question 
as to the serious loss inflicted upon the 
Italian Fleet by torpedo-carrying aircraft of 
the Fleet Alr Arm from H.M. Aircraft- 
(Continued on right. 


~<~ 


MAR GRANDE ~~+4 , 


A PLAN OF TARANTO HARBOUR MARKING THE ITALIAN BATTLESHIPS’ POSITIONS BEFORE 
THE ATTACK AND AFTER THEY WERE MOVED—1IA, 2A, AND 6A TO IB, 2B, AND 6B. 
POSITIONS OF OTHER WARSHIPS AND TWO DAMAGED CRUISERS ARE ALSO SHOWN. 


(British Official Photographs.) 


Continued. | 
Carriers “Illustrious” and “ Eagle.” At 
the time of the raid, six battleships lay in 
the outer harbour, in the deep-water anchorage, 
in the positions shown in the plan. The 
positions marked 1A and 4 were occupied 
by the two new 35,000-ton battleships of 
the “‘ Littorio” class; those marked 2A, 
3, 5 and 6A by the four older battleships 
of the “Cavour” class. The. cruisers and 
destroyers were lying in the inner harbour, 
some of them at anchor or at buoys in the 
anchorage, but the majority had their sterns 
secured to the quay of the Royal Dockyard. 
The first photographic reconnaissance, made 
little more than twelve hours after the damage 
had been done, showed, as the Prime Minister 
announced the following day, one of the 
“ Littorios "” listing heavily with her fore- 
castle under water, and one of the * Cavours ” 
beached with her stern up to and including 
the aftermost of the four turrets under 
water, moved from 6A to 6B in the plan. 
Damage to another of the “ Cavours” was 
then suspected but not definitely established. 
In the inner harbour (Mar Piccolo), two 
cruisers were listed over and surrounded by 
pools of oil-fuel, and two auxiliaries were 
lying with their sterns under water. On 
the second reconnaissance, made on Novem- 
ber 14, the photographs as stated were taken. 
The three battleships which suffered damage, 
1A, 2A, and 6A, had been moved to the 
positions marked 1B, 2B and 6B. The 
Continued opposite. 
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PROOF OF THE TARANTO SUCCESS: II.—A “CAVOUR”-CLASS BATTLESHIP BEACHED. 


A “CAVOUR”’’ BATTLESHIP (23,622 TONS) LYING BEACHED ON THE NORTH-EAST SHORE OF THE OUTER HARBOUR (6A AND 6B 


IN PLAN). DOWN AT THE BOWS, AN AUXILIARY PROBABLY PUMPING HER. A TORPEDO NET HAS BEEN THROWN ROUND HER. 
? 
arora " (or “ Vittoria Veneto "’), shown in our first picture, had been taken towards | on the port bow. The‘ Times’ Naval Correspondent infers that the ship’s dynamos 
the centre of the outer harbour, where the water is shallow, from some 14-15 fathoms may have been put out of action, and that the submarine was there to supply 
to 33-43 fathoms. Her forecastle was no longer submerged, although awash, showing electric power. Numerous other auxiliary craft were alongside, and there was evidently 
that she must have been pumped out or beached in shallow water, but her stern | much activity. The ship is quite unmistakable ; her three triple turrets show up 
was only just above water, and she still had a marked list. A vessel, probably | clearly, as do the facts that she is heavily down by the bows and that there is much 
salvage craft, was alongside each side forward, and a submarine alongside the one discoloration of the surrounding water, suggesting that she is leaking dno oe A 
(British Official Photograph.) 
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PROOF OF THE TARANTO SUCCESS: III.—‘CAVOUR”-CLASS BATTLESHIP ABANDONED. 


a 
4 


PROBABLY ABANDONED AS IRREPARABLE: THE THIRD BATTLESHIP—*“ CAVOUR ’’ CLASS—SEEN IN PLAN 2B. LYING WITH HER 
BOWS SUBMERGED, AND A HEAVY LIST TO STARBOARD, BLACK OIL FLOWING FROM HER IN QUANTITIES. 
Continued. 


also being pumped out. The second photograph reveals a battleship of the “ Cavour” 
class (23,622 tons), originally anchored at 6A in plan, but beached at 6B, on the 
north-eastern shore of the outer harbour. She also had her bows aground, a salvage 
ship alongside, and she was surrounded by improvised torpedo-net protection. The 
third picture is of a “ Cavour™-class battleship—which corroborates the Prime 
Minister's statement of damage to a third capital ship. Marked 2A to 2B in the 


plan, it shows her near the Y-shaped jetty just inside the Diga di Tarantola, in 
position 2B. She was lying with her bows aground, heeling over to starboard, so 
that the whole of the starboard side of her upper deck was just under water, as was 
her stern up to and including the aftermost of her four turrets. This ship, too, is 
quite unmistakable, as her triple turret forward and the double turret next to it are 
clearly distinguishable. Moreover, even if her sunken condition were not proof of 
(British Official Photograph.) (Continued opposite. 
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PROOF OF THE TARANTO SUCCESS: IV.—“TRENTO”-CLASS CRUISERS DAMAGED. 


THE 


HAVOC IN THE INNER HARBOUR: TWO DAMAGED CRUISERS OF THE 


“TRENTO ’’ CLASS (10,000 TONS), SHOWING ESCAPING 


OIL FUEL. OTHER WARSHIPS, CRUISERS, DESTROYERS AND SUBMARINES ARE SEEN MOORED OR NEAR TO THE NAVAL HARBOUR. 


Continued.) 

heavy damage, the copious flow of fuel oil coming from her side would make it very 
apparent. The absence of any boats or auxiliary craft alongside this ship suggests 
that she had been abandoned. The last photograph we publish is of the inner 
harbour, and shows the Naval Dockyard quay which lies along the north side of the 
promontory on which the modern city of Taranto stands. The two cruisers attacked 
(on the top of the picture) were those lying well out in the harbour, and it can be 


seen that when the photograph was taken, these were still heeled over, and the 
water round was much discoloured by oil fuel. The larger ship, lying farther from the 
jetty, is one of the “ Trento” class of 10,000-ton cruisers; the smaller one is the 
“* Bolzano.” The other ship of the “ Trento" class is seen lying just off the jetty, 
but not secured to it. Three cruisers of the ‘“ Condottiere"’ class are seen at the 
jetty, with a number of destroyers, submarines, and other craft. 


(British Official Photograph.) 
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WAR PICTURES: ITALIAN SUBMARINE AT TANGIER; TANKER IN PORT. 





THE TANKER ‘SAN DEMETRIO,” OF THE “ JERVIS BAY’ CONVOY, ON ARRIVAL 
IN PORT: WITH “5S,.0.S."’ SIGNS PAINTED TO ATTRACT R.A.F. ATTENTION. 


The tanker “San Demetrio” was shelled and set on fire by the German surface raider which 

sank the “ Jervis Bay”’ in the Atlantic on November 5, and was subsequently abandoned by 

her crew, seventeen of whom reboarded her thirty-six hours later from a lifeboat. The ship 

was still on fire, but, at great personal risk, they finally got the flames under control, helped 
by an enormous wave, and then reached port despite a damaged steering-wheel. 


. 





Soa * eis pee ee re 
THE SECOND ITALIAN SUBMARINE TO TAKE SANCTUARY AT TANGIER—CHASED INTO 
HARBOUR BY A BRITISH DESTROYER PATROLLING THE STRAITS OF GIBRALTAR. 

This picture, sent to us by a correspondent at Tangier, shows an Italian submarine arriving in 
Tangier Bay on the evening of November 4. The vessel was chased into harbour by a British 
destroyer which was patrolling the Straits of Gibraltar. The first Italian submarine to seek the 
sanctuary of Tangiers Harbour from British warships had arrived on the previous evening. 
Both arrivals were watched by thousands of spectators of all nationalities, states our correspondent. 





THE LAYING UP AT SIMON’S TOWN, CAPE TOWN, OF THE COLOUR OF KING GEORGE V.: 
THE SCENE OUTSIDE THE DOCKYARD CHURCH, 


A picturesque ceremony took place in Simon's Town, Cape Town, South Africa, when the colour of 
his late Majesty King George V. was laid up in the Dockyard Church, where the Colour was accepted 


by the Archbishop of Cape Town, the Most Revd. Dr. J. R. Darbyshire. King George V. was ths 
first British monarch to approve of Royal Naval stations havi a Colour. ur picture shows the 
Colour Party outside the Dockyard Church at Simon's Town,. (S. and G.) 


MEMBERS OF THE CREW OF A GERMAN U-BOAT ENTRAINING FOR A PRISON CAMP 
ON ARRIVAL AT A NORTHERN PORT AFTER THEIR CAPTURE. 


Recently members of the crew of the German U-boat which sank the “‘ Empress of Britain” while 

in tow, after being set on fire by a Nazi bomber, and which was later sunk, passed through London 

on their way to an internment camp for the remaindes of the war. The photograph reproduced 

above shows the crew of another German submarine destroyed recently by British action, entraining 
for a prison camp after their arrival at a Northern port. 


. 


SOLE SURVIVOR OF A TORPEDOED SHIP WHICH SANK IN LESS THAN A MINUTE: 
CAPTAIN WHITEHEAD, OF LEEDS, WAVING TO A R.A.F. COASTAL COMMAND AIRCRAFT, 


This official photograph shows Captain Whitehead, of Leeds, sole survivor of a topetoed ship, 
standing on an upturned lifeboat as he was sighted by the crew of a Royal Air Force Coastal 
| Command aircraft, which guided a warship to the rescue. “I owe my life to the vigilance of 
the officers and crew in your airplane,” he wrote to the commander of the machine, to whom he 

* , also forwarded four cigarette cases for the crew. (British Official Photograph.) 





- 


BRITISH AND CANADIAN TROOPS IN ICELAND: CHILDREN IN REYKJAVIK GETTING 
A RIDE AS SOLDIERS UNLOAD A SHIP AT THE QUAYSIDE. 


Iceland is under British protection for the duration of the war, and a strong force of British and 
Canadian troops are stationed in the island kingdom, where the soldiers have quickly made many 
friends. On May 10, the day when the British occupation took place, no work was done in 
Reykjavik. Everyone was down by the harbour, watching the wooee and every detail of their 
equipment had to be examined, and discussed. (British Official Photograph.) 
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INDIAN, POLISH, AUSTRALIAN, CANADIAN, AND DUTCH UNITS IN THE U.K. 
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ee 





. ‘  * 
THE POLISH FORCES IN BRITAIN: POLISH SOLDIERS AT WORK CONSTRUCTING DEFENCES, 
j INCLUDING ANTI-TANK DEVICES, ON THE COAST OF SCOTLAND. 


Reviewing the general assistance rendered by Polish Forces in the Battle of Britain, General Sikorski 
the Polish Prime Minister, and Commander-in-Chief, stated on November 25 that sere. Egg 5 


o é Ee ig coe : . _. s “< a ~ > * ine 
THE AUSTRALIAN IMPERIAL FORCE IN BRITAIN: AUSTRALIAN TROOPS CONSTRUCTING 
A TANK-TRAP AT THEIR QUARTERS ‘“‘ SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND.”’ 

In our issue of November 9 we published photographs of the visit_paid by the King, during a 


¢ t v 300 tour of the Eastern Command, to units of the Australian Imperial Forces now in training here. 

ee ee Fag ao brought down by Polish air squadrons in the Battle of Britain. “Very In the picture above members of the Australian Forces in Britain are seen constructing a tank- 
i on said, : thet will be able to participate in the long-distance flights to Poland. They trap. An encouraging survey of the Commonwealth's growing economic strength was given by the 
1 will then bom German industries on Polish territory.” (British Official Photograph.) Australian delegation to the Eastern Group Conference which met in Delhi recently. (S. and G.) 
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= Ga emu LEADING MEMBERS OF THE INDIAN MULE CONTINGENT EXERCISING THEIR ANIMALS 
ON A BEACH NEAR THEIR CAMP IN THE WEST OF ENGLAND. 

THE INDIAN MULE CONTINGENT WHICH SERVED IN FRANCE UNDER- Since the Dunkirk evacuation the Contingent has been stationed in this country, and the above pictures show scenes near 

GOING TRAINING IN HILLY COUNTRY IN THE WEST OF ENGLAND: the Indians’ camp in the West Country. Manceuvres have been carried out. Broadcasting on November 22, Sir Firoz Khan 


Noon, High Commissioner for India, said that India was meeting 90 per cent. of her war demands. The first hundred thousand 
PACK MULES UNDERGOING TRANSPORT MANCGUVRES. recruits out of the projected half million had, he declared, already been trained and fully equipped in India, and over 
sixty thousand of the Indian troops were already oversea. (Photographs by Topical.) 
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Pri 
GENERAL MACNAUGHTON INSPECTING THE FIRST CADETS TO PASS OUT AS OFFICERS DUTCH NAVAL CADETS IN BRITAIN, WITH THE STANDARD PRESENTED TO THEM BY 
FROM A CANADIAN ARMY OFFICERS’ TRAINING UNIT IN BRITAIN. QUEEN WILHELMINA—ONLY RELIC RESCUED FROM THEIR HEADQUARTERS IN HOLLAND. 
Lieut.-General A. GL. Macnaughton recently inspected the first cadets to pass out as officers from The Dutch Royal Naval College, which was at Dan Helder until the German occupation, has been 
a Canadian Army Officers’ Training unit in Britain. Each man was recommended to train for a reo at headquarters in England where the cadets, aged nineteen and twenty, are working 


commission by fellow-rankers in his respective unit. Mr. Vincent Massey, the High Commissioner, for hard to qualify for commissions in the Royal Netherlands Navy. Our picture shows Dutch 
Canada broadcast that Canada had already nearly as many men under arms as at the end of the last naval cadets! proudly displaying the standard presented to them by Queen Wilhelmina, the only 
war, and her war expenditures since September 1999 were greater than from 1914 to 1918. (L.N.A.) relic from their former headquarters in Holland rescued at the time of the German invasion. (¢ P.) 
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FIRST FIGHTER PILOT'S V.C.: FLT. LT. NICOLSON, V.C., WITH HIS “ 


SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON News” By OUR SPECIAL ARTIST BRYAN DE GRI 


BADLY WOUNDED, HIS COCKPIT IN FLAMES, HE HUNG ON UNTIL HE HAD SHOT HIS ENEMY 


DOWN: A DRAWINC 
The first fighter pilot to gain the V.C. in the war, on the occasion of his first cockpit and tore away his trouser-leg ; the fourth wounded his left heel. Scarcely 
fight, Flight Lieut. James Brindley Nicolson, aged twenty-three, was on patrol conscious, as he turned to avoid further shots he realised that the enemy had over- 
with his squadron on August 16 over the Southampton area, when he was taken him and was right on his gun-sight. His dashboard was shattered, and as 
attacked from the rear by a Messerschmitt “ 110.’ One cannon-shell tore he pressed the gun-button he noticed his right hand was blistered in the 
through the hood and sent splinters into his left eye; another exploded his heat. The Messerschmitt zigzagged to avoid the hail of fire from the blazing 
spare petrol-tank and set the “ Hurricane” on fire; a third crashed into the “* Hurricane," and dived down steeply at 400 m.p.h., with the Flight Lieut. | 
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HIS “HURRICANE” ABLAZE, SHOOTING DOWN A MESSERSCHMITT. 


RTIST BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM DETAILS PERSONALLY SUPPLIED BY FLIGHT LigvT. NIcorson, V.C. 


we 


: A DRAWING OF THE GALLANT FEAT WHICH GAINED PLIGHT LIEBUT. NICOLSON THE FIRST PIGHTER PILOT V.C. 


Scarcely on its tail, until it finally streaked down and crashed. With difficuity he On the side of his “Hurricane” he carries as a symbol a little devil 
ad over- bailed out, and when a Messerschmitt screamed past he feigned to making a defiant gesture. Flight Lieut. Nicolson, who joined the R.A.F. in 
, and as be dead. Flight Lieut. Nicolson told our war artist, Captain de Grineau, 1936, comes from Shoreham, Sussex, is the son of a former member of the 
in the that the Messerschmitt was a ‘* beautiful machine,” and that he was proud Royal Naval Air Service, and a cousin of Mr. Harold Nicolson, M.P. He 
blazing | to bring it down. He remarked that he was not very comScious of the flames stands 6 ft. 3 in., and was married about eighteen months ago. The King 
t Lieut. | in his cockpit except for the gruelling heat and a haze of smoking fire. decorated him with his V.C. at Buckingham Palace on November 25th 
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HE Italian army which at- 
tempted to invade Greece 
from Albania has suffered a 
disaster, not a disaster of the 
first magnitude, but none the 
less a defeat from which its 
material recovery will not be 
easy, while its moral recovery 
may be more difficult still. I 
have been so anxious that my readers should not 
underrate the Italian Army that I have perhaps said 
too little of its weaknesses which were known to me. 
Perhaps the most serious lies, as it always has lain— 
and a generation of vigorous dictatorship cannot 
wholly change the spirit of a nation—in its uneven- 
ness. This is true of the forces of Latin peoples in 
general, even including the French. The Latins pro- 
duce some of the finest and most dashing soldiers the 
world has ever seen, but, in the language of cricket, 
they carry too long a tail. Then, the Italian Army 
is emotional, too easily dispirited by even slight 
adversity. Curiously enough, it displayed this par- 
ticular weakness twenty-two years ago on the very 
ground on which it is now 
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THE WAR WITH 
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By CYRIL FALLS. 


of country ; a good second may be said to be dislike 
of Italy and of Italians. So the cause was not lacking. 
Moreover, the Italians themselves had done much to 
bring together the two chief parties in the Greek 
State, which we may call Royalists and Venizelists, 
before they actually launched their foul attack. The 
rape of Albania, the dastardly sinking of the “‘ Helle,”’ 
the campaign of virulent propaganda, awoke Greece 
to her danger and stilled civil discord. The seizure 
of the Dodecanese—or, rather, perhaps, not their 


. seizure from the Turks in 1912 so much as the refusal 


to hand them over to Greece after the last war—has 
rankled bitterly in Greek hearts. Yet Italy seems 
to have thought that Greece would collapse at the 


NAZI GERMANY: 
NEXT IN THE BALKANS? 


Nov. 30, 1940 


they are nearer twenty than ten 
thousand, and perhaps well over 
twenty thousand. This victory is 
all the more to the credit of Greece 
because her mobilisation was in- 
complete when the sudden attack 
was launched against her. She 
owes a heavy debt to the Epirotes, 
a tough race in which Albanian 
blood is mingled with Greek, from whom her covering 
forces were chiefly formed, for the skill and courage 
with which they contained the Italian rush until 
reinforcements could reach the scene of action. Her 
mountain artillery appears to have been admirably 
handled. I understand it is still the Schneider- 
Danglis gun—General Danglis being a Greek who 
improved the Schneider pattern—an oldish weapon, 
but sound, simple and accurate. And I have learnt 
on good authority that the R.A.F. has been greatly 
taken with the methods of the little Greek Air 
Force. Yet the main factor in the Greek success 
has undoubtedly been the skill in the tactics of 
mountain warfare of the Greek infantry. 
The way into Albania now 
lies open to the Greeks, and 





it does not appear beyond 
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pared. The same is true of 
the Italian air tactics, the 
weakness of which had 
already been exposed in 
Africa, though it may be 
granted that the exposure 
was the work of some of the 
most skilled and experienced 
airmen in the world, and has 
now been confirmed by the 
successes gained by Greek and 
British Air Forces in this new 
theatre of the war. These 
are indeed heavy handicaps, 
which go far to _ offset 
the virtues of the Italian 
Army. Yet I must repeat 
that the latter are consider- 
able. All observers agree 
that the higher Staff has 
been excellent in, this war, 
as it was in; Abyssinia. 
In particular, the “Q,” or 
administrative branch of the 
Staff, displays great skill 
in keeping large forces sup- 
plied in the field and, if 
necessary,inrapid movement, 
in undeveloped country. The 
equipment is good and 
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the bounds of possibility 
that they should wrest from 
the enemy at least all the 
southern part of the country. 
Yet they would do well to 
calculate their chances care- 
fully before embarking on 
any such venture. Albania 
possesses a wide zone of low- 
lying country on the coast, 
and that, from the present 
point of view, means. tank 
country, or at least light- 
tank country. It isa question 
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enduring. Motorists know, 
and used to know better 
some years ago, when more 
foreign cars were sold in 
this country, the high quality 
of Italian engines. Supply 
and transport are well 
handled, but here the Italian 
soldier, with his hardi- 
ness and frugality, makes 
the task easier. I have 
never seen a comparison worked out of the compara- 
tive weight of food and stores, exclusive of ammunition, 
required to keep an Italian and a British soldier in 
the field, but I should not expect the former to be 
much more than two-thirds of the latter. 

Perhaps the most serious weakness displayed by 
the Italians in their attack upon Greece was their 
failure to understand the psychology of their oppo- 
nents. The Greeks are a people of highly developed 
minds, and the weak point of their Army has always 
been politics. Unite them by a cause which makes 
them forget politics and binds together the warring 
elements in their social structure, and they will fight 
like furies. In the realm extending above internal 
politics their chief sentiment is love of freedom and 


A MAP OF THE ENTIRE 
INFERIOR GREEK FORCES 
NATURE OF THE TERRAIN 
GREAT ITALIAN MILITARY 


REGION CONTIGUOUS TO THE GRAECO-ALBANIAN FRONTIER, WHERE THE ROUT BY 

OF THE ITALIAN INVADING ARMIES TOOK PLACE: INDICATING THE MOUNTAINOUS 

AND THE STRATEGICAL VALUE OF KORITZA AND ARGYROKASTRO—THE SCENE OF A 

DISASTER, COMPARABLE IN EXTENT, AND IN LOSSES IN MEN AND WAR MATERIAL, 
: TO ADOWA AND CAPORETTO, 


Writing in the “ Manchester Guardian” on November 25 Brigadier-General John Charteris declared that the situation of the 
Italian forces in Albania, already difficult, might soon become desperate. “‘ Indeed,” 
Albania and the nations now fighting there the defeat already inflicted on the Italians would be decisive.” The significance of 
* the report that Pogradets has fallen lies in the fact that the Italians were unable to make a stand in the positions offered by 
the hills near Lake Malik, and have been forced 


, affirms, “if the war was confined to 


back into the defile between Lake Ochrida and the 
(Reproduced by Permission of “ The Times.”) 


Kamia mountains. 


whether the Greek troops, 
with their limited equip- 
ment, would be able to face 
the Italian armoured fighting 
vehicles in the plains. I 
should imagine that no 
decision will be made with- 
out consultation with the 
British authorities ; for it is 
upon the R.A.F. that the 
destruction of Italian oil 
supplies and the driving-off 
of the enemy’s dive-bombers 
will largely depend. More- 
over, the extent of the Italian 
demoralisation can be known 
only to the man on the 
spot. It must not be left out 
of account that the recently 
appointed Italian com- 
mander, General Soddu, may 
have evacuated Koritza more 
or less voluntarily, and with- 
drawn further and faster on 
other parts of the front than 
he was absolutely forced to 
do because he prefers to 
regroup his forces and relieve 
the most highly-tried units 
rather than risk further 
accidents with discouraged 
and jumpy troops. If this 
be so, he may by no means 
have abandoned the hope of a 
counter-stroke. In a country 
like Albania, where the 
majority of the people are 
unfriendly to the enemy, 
there should be no difficulty 
in obtaining quick and 
accurate intelligence about 
his intentions and morale. 
If the Greeks can continue 
their dashing advance, the 
benefits to themselves are 
obvious, not the least being 
the possibility of driving 
the Italian aircraft off their 
Albanian aerodromes. 


slightest pressure, that some indiscriminate bombing, 
allied to a thrust by a few divisions into her territory, 
would at once bring her to her knees. 

To-day Mussolini realises his mistake. The contest 
has so far not seen more than about half the Italian 
divisions in Albania engaged, but these have been 
fairly and squarely beaten. The offensive has col- 
lapsed and in the defensive sector of Koritza the 
Italians have also been thrown back. Koritza itself 
is in Greek hands. The support of the R.A.F., which 
is no easy matter, especially as regards fighter aircraft, 
had, in fact, only just begun to make itself felt when 
this victory was won, and it may be expected to 
increase considerably. I have seen no considered 
estimate of the Italian casualties, but I suspect that 


Italian reactions apart, there are other factors to 
be taken into account. The recent formal admission 
of Hungary to a subservient membership of the Axis 
and the visit of King Boris of Bulgaria to Hitler 
suggest that Germany may be about to take active 
measures in the Balkans. She may be well enough 
pleased to see her junior partner, Italy, being taught 
her place, but she can scarcely afford to let the ex- 
hibition continue very long. She has very large forces 
in the south-east, and she might well employ a 
proportion of them, in concert with those of her 
Hungarian ally, in an invasion of Yugoslavia. No army 
in the world would undertake to attack Yugoslavia 
lightheartedly, but like nearly all the Balkan armies, 
hers is at a grave disadvantage owing to shortage of 

(Continued overleaf 
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THE GEORGE CROSS AND MEDAL, INSTITUTED FOR CIVILIAN GALLANTRY. 
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CAPTAIN R. D. 
DAVIES, R.E., 

THE FIRST 
RECIPIENT OF 
THE GFORGE 

CROSS, AWARDED 

FOR THE 

SUCCESSFUL 
REMOVAL OF 
THE ST. PAUL'S 

TIME-BOMB. 

(G.P.U.) 
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SAPPER G. C. 
WYLIE, R.E., 
WHO ACTUALLY 
DISCOVERED 
AND REMOVED 
THE BOMB— 
THE SECOND 


RECIPIENT. 


i T. H. ALDERSON, 
i A BRIDLINGTON 
i PART-TIME 
} A.R.P. WORKER, 
i AWARDED THE 
i GEORGE. CROSS 
i “FOR SUSTAINED 
GALLANTRY.” 
(1.B.) 
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“FOR GALLANTRY”: THE GEORGE CROSS, RANKING NEXT TO 
THE VICTORIA CROSS, THE CREATION OF WHICH WAS ANNOUNCED 
BY THE KING ON SEPTEMBER 23. (Topical.) 
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PISTRUCCI'S 
$ ORIGINAL WAX 
MODEL FOR HIS 
DESIGN OF 
ST. GEORGE AND 
THE DRAGON ON 
THE FIRST ENGLISH 
SOVEREIGN, 
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MINTED IN 1817. 3 


ADAPTED FOR THE 
GEORGE CROSS : 
THE DESIGN OF / 

| 

ST. GEORGE AND j 
THE DRAGON BY 

PISTRUCCI, ON 


A COIN OF 1817. 


J 


a ST. GEORGE SLAYING THE DRAGON ON THE COAST OF ENGLAND 
ER A BOOK-PLATE FROM THE ROYAL LIBRARY, WINDSOR CASTLE. 
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THE GEORGE MEDAL, DESIGNED 
(L.N 
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The first announcement of the creation of a new mark of honour for men and Pistrucci’s design of St. George and the Dragon on the first Englis:: sovereign, 
women for civilian gallantry, the George Cross, to rank next to the Victoria | minted in 1817, for purposes of comparison. The Cross, modelled by Mr. Percy 
Cross, and the George Medal, for wider distribution, was made by the King in | Metcalf, C.V.O., is a plain silver one. The ribbon is dark blue, threaded in a bar. 
person in a broadcast to Britain and the Empire on September 23, and on The Medal, which has been modelled and adapted by Mr. George Kruger Gray 
October 1 the first three awards were announced. Above we reproduce photo- | after the book-plate designed by Mr. Stephen Gooden, A.R.A., for the Royal 
graphs of the models for the Cross and Medal, as now approved by his Majesty, | Library, Windsor Castle, depicts on the reverse St. George slaying the dragon 
together with illustrations, reproduced from our issue of June 25, 1932, of on the coast of England, its obverse bearing the crowned effigy of his Majesty. 
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modern equipment. Since the last war Yugoslavia 
is no longer a country wholly mountainous, because 
she has acquired to tne north of her old territories 
big, rolling plains which she would find it virtually 
impossible to defend against the might of Germany. 
Moreover, with the aid of Bulgarian troops, or even 
with the use of Bulgarian territory—should she fail 
to drive Bulgaria into active participation with her, 
but none the less obtain a right of passage—Germany 


Serbian armies were defeated ; the whole country was 
overrun ; and only a remnant of the Serbians struggled, 
in the depth of winter, over the mountains of Albania 
to the Adriatic. There they were taken off in Allied 


ships, transported to Corfu, and after they had re- 
covered from their privations, shipped round to 
Salonika. Though her soldiers are among the best 
in the world, I fear I cannot hold out any hope that 
against similar strategy to-day Yugoslavia would 


survive. It would be the Polish campaign all over 
again as to form, and the result would be similar, 
though in such a country and in winter it might not 
be so quickly attained. However, we are not quite 
there yet, though well-informed American opinion 
seems to be convinced that an attack on Yugoslavia 
is brewing. My personal feeling is that if Hitler can 
afford to wait for the spring he is likely to do so, 
but it is possible that he is more pressed than we know. 





A VIEW OF ARGYROKASTRO, THE ITALIAN MAIN BASE IN SOUTHERN ALBANIA, SITUATED 1060 FT. ABOVE SEA-LEVEL ON THE A€ROCERAUNIAN MOUNTAINS. 


AS WE GO TO PRESS 


THE GREEK ARMY ARE REPORTED TO BE ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF THE TOWN, THE CAPITULATION OF WHICH IS EXPECTED. 


The capture of Argyrokastro, which was unsuccessfully claimed by Greece at the close of ths and coas 
Balkan wars, will seriously threaten communications between the Italian forces in the central 


is in a position to employ against Yugoslavia the 
strategy by which Serbia was overthrown in the last 
war. Perhaps a reminder of what happened may not 
be out of place. The first Austro-Hungarian assault, 
at the outbreak of war, was launched chiefly from 
Bosnia, now part of Yugoslavia but then an Austrian 
province. The Serbians were to some extent taken 
by surprise, but they swung westward their reserves 
from south of Belgrade and drove the Austrians back 
to the Drina. The latter pulled themselves together, 
renewed the attack, defeated the Serbians on the Drina, 
captured Belgrade, and drove eastward. It looked 
for a moment as though the Serbian armies would be 
annihilated, but they recovered themselves in wonder- 
ful fashion and launched a series of counter-attacks. 
The Austrians were worn out by fighting, by the 
pursuit in wintry weather, and by lack of supplies. 
They collapsed, and only a_ broken, demoralised 
remnant escaped. The Austro-Hungarian commander, 
Potiorek, was dismissed. His last words to his suc- 
cessor on handing over were: “‘ Wenn Sie Serbien 
nochmals einzugreifen haben, tun Sie es nur bei Belgr 

In the autumn of 1915 the invasion was, in fact, 
carried out “ by Belgrade ""—that is, from the north, 
but this time under German leadership, with a German 
army alongside the Austrians. 

This time, too, an entirely new factor was intro- 
duced, which practically assured victory. Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria had been induced to bring his country 
into the war. It was the second time within a few 
years that Bulgaria had backed the wrong side, a 
fact that King Boris, whose courage and dignity in 
adversity alone saved him from being driven into 
exile with his father, would do well to remember. 
But all certainly went well for Bulgaria and her allies 
to begin with; in fact, retribution did not come for 
three years. Bulgaria's assault upon Serbia's eastern 
frontier simultaneously with the Austro-German 
attack from the north, proved overwhelming. The 
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A VALLEY BETWEEN VALONA, THE BEST PORT ON THE 
ALBANIAN COAST, ALMOST SURROUNDED BY MOUNTAINS, 
AND SARANDE—A PHOTOGRAPH DEMONSTRATING THE 
STEEPLY DECLIVITOUS CHARACTER OF THE COUNTRY INTO 
WHICH THE REMNANTS OF THE ITALIAN FORCES WHICH 
INVADED GREECE ARE BEING DRIVEN. 
The Greek advance in the central area is directed down the valley of 
the Viosa towards Valona, to cut the only road connecting Argyro- 
kastro with the sea ports. The whole of the south-east corner of 


Albania was stated in a Reuter from Athens to be under the 
command of the Greek forces. 


tal regions and the seaport of Valona. The Turks captured it in 1420 and held it until 
the independance of Albania was established in 1913. 


Whatever be in prospect, our own policy is simple 
and clearly defined. We must give Greece all the 
aid we can, and we must make the most of our time 
in striking at Italy in the hour of her weakness and 
discouragement. We must continue to reinforce the 
Middle East Command up to the limit of our shipping 
available, and if that should prove insufficient, then 
we must inform our good friends on the other side of 
the Atlantic that all they have already done for us 
is still not enough for our needs, and that we urgently 
require permission to charter some of their ships. 
(Actually, since I have written these words, and before 
I could start another sentence, the wireless has an- 
nounced that the American Press expects such a 
request to be made.) We must—but here again I 
have good reason to suppose that this is being done— 
increase the scope of our aid to Greece. Supposing 
that, after all, Hitler should fulfil my instinctive 
prognostication and await the spring before striking, 
by that time we must be ready to meet him with far 
greater resources than are at present on the spot. 
Long-term preparations in the Middle East are there- 
fore as necessary as short-term ; I feel sure they will 
not be wasted, however affairs may develop. We 
must hurry on the great armament programme which. 
has been all too tardily undertaken in India and which 
owes so much to the energy and drive of Mr. L. S. 
Amery ; for it must be India which will administer the 
death-blow to the Italians in Abyssinia, Somaliland 
and Eritrea, and by breaking their power and mopping 
up their armed forces bring their country to humilia- 
tion and despair such as overcame it when Menelik 
routed their army at Adowa, nearly half a century 
ago. Hitler has been checked, both in the Battle of 
Britain and in the Balkans, but his resources are so 
vast that we may be sure he will work out fresh com- 
binations, indeed, that he has already done so, that 
it is not beyond him to set Mussolini on his feet again. 
But we are better situated than even a month ago. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON PASSING EVENTS: 
R.A.F. NEW TORPEDO SQUADRON; THE RUMANIAN EARTHQUAKE. 
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THE RAVENS CAGE, BELOVED BY MANY THOUSANDS OF DISCONSOLATE AMID THE RUINS OF HIS HOME: “ JACK,” A ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE PILOT WEARING THE 


VISITORS AT THE ZOO, BOMBED: “ JACK *” DULY RESCUED. WITHOUT yu.” SURVEYING THE DAMAGE. LATEST TYPE GOGGLES WITH HIS OXYGEN MASK. 


Of their kind, few of the “sights” at the London Zoological Gardens, are more popular to tens of -thousands of visitors, i i i i i 
F . A ‘ : re _w especially Playing a prominent part in the defence of this country and 
children, than the ravens, with their quaint antics. Living in their big, old-fashioned iron cage, behind the camel house, they always aouiy in the protection in the London area, the members of the 
— attention because of their amusing characteristics. as “ Jack” and “ Jill” to their keeper, these old denizens of the Royal Canadian Air Force Squadron, as is known, have been 
lens were recently bombed out of their home. The keeper, on approaching the wreck of their cage, was faced with a crater and serving with the Royal Air Force for some months. They have 
verceived “ Jack” perched on an overturned garden-seat. Unhappily all efforts to trace “ Jill” have proved unavailing. (Planet.) brought down more than seventy raiders. (British Official Photo.) 
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THE MUCH-HERALDED VISIT OF MOLOTOV TO BERLIN : THE SOVIET 
PREMIER GREETED BY RIBBENTROP AT A RECEPTION ON NOVEM- 
BER 13, GIVEN AT THE KAISERHOF, BERLIN, DURING HIS VISIT. 
The meeting was held with all the pomp and ceremony beloved of the 
Nazis, but though the German statement declared t t had 
been reached 


agreemen 
on all important questions of mutual interest no results . 
have yet become apparent. (4.?.) THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE IN RUMANIA: SOLDIERS CLEARING AWAY WRECKAGE AT THE CARLTON HOUSE 


BLOCK OF FLATS, BUCHAREST, ONE WING OF WHICH WAS ENTIRELY DESTROYED. 
On Sunday, November 10, Bucharest and the oil-fields of Rumania were rocked by the severest earth- 
In Bucharest, where nearly every house was more or less damaged, and 
ground, about 500 people lost their lives. At Ploesti, Galatz, and other oil 
t injury was done to plant and pipe-lines, seriously affecting the output of oil. On the 

y after, further tremors caused terrific explosions ond sent flames 100 ft. high. (A.P.) 


THE NEW R.A.F. TORPEDO SQUADRON FOR COAST PATROL : AN AERIAL TORPEDO A TWIM-ENGINED “ BEAUFORT” OF THE NEW 8.A.F. TORPEDO COAST PATROL SQUADRON 
BEING LOADED WITH ITS DEADLY MISSILE. 


READY FOR LOADING INTO THE UNDERCARRIAGE. 
duty of the recently formed R.A.F. torpedo squadron is to attack enemy shipping on ; blow to the Italian Fleet at 
Equipped; with the new “ Beaufort,” twin-engined ‘planes which are specially con- an aero- 
these nearly a ton is only missile. 
is carried out by trained pilots and is another of the 
t the enemy threatening our communications. (Fox.) 
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By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” ‘“‘ The Courtship of Animals,” ‘“‘ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’ etc. 


LD beliefs die hard. Of the truth of this I was 
reminded a few days ago by a letter from an 
Australian correspondent who wrote to ask me 
whether he was right in his belief that the dingo was 
really only a domesticated dog which had been 
brought into Australia, as he had been told, by the 
earliest of the aborigines, when they entered that 
vast continent long ages ago. This view of the 
dingo is a deeply rooted one even now, and they 
who share it will tell you that saving only the egg- 
laying duck-billed platypus and the spiny ant-eater 
(Echidna), and the bats, all the mammals of Australia 
are marsupials, which carry their young in a pouch. 
As a matter of fact, this is not so, for there 
are several species of “ placentals”’ in 
Australia, and of these the largest is 
the dingo. By the term “ placentals,”’ 
I should perhaps explain, all those 
mammals are included which produce 
their young from a uterus, or womb, 
attached to a “ placenta’’ where they 
remain till their development is com- 
pleted. The presence of these small 
placentals was explained on the supposition 
that they obtained entrance into Australia 
on floating logs. For the dingo some other 
explanation had to be found. 

It has been conclusively shown, however, 
that the dingo entered Australia long ages 
before the aborigines, for fossil remains of 
this animal were found by the late 
Professor McCoy, together with those of the 
long sitice extinct Thylacoleo and Diprotodon. 
But more than this. Dingo remains were 
later found lying beneath a stratum of 
volcanic sand 63 feet thick, and under this 
a further 60 feet of blue and yellow clay, 


thus showing that the dingo was no I. THE DINGO, A WILD SPECIES OF THE DOG-TRIBE FOUND IN, AND INDIGENOUS 


ITS*NEAREST RELATION IS PROBABLY THE INDIAN WOLF, HARDLY 
DISTINGUISHABLE FROM THE COMMON WOLF, BUT DIFFERING FROM BOTH IN ITS 


newcomer brought in by man, but one of 
the oldest inhabitants of Australia! Up 
to the time of that great discovery the 
remains of this animal found in 
Australian cavern deposits were supposed 
to have been those of some of the dogs of the early 
aborigines, for human bones were also found here. 
And we know that primitive man had a fondness 
for living in caves. 

That this dog-like animal is indeed native to 
the soil there can now be no question. But some 
may ask: how did it in the first place gain entrance 
to this country of many wonders? The geologists 
provide us with the answer to this question. For 





2. THE COYOTE OR PRAIRIE WOLF (CANIS LATRANS) 
WHAT SMALLER THAN THE COMMON WOLF, BUT WITH 
BUSHY TAIL, 


This is the source of the dogs of the Hare Indians, which differ very little from the parent stock. 
The domesticated dogs of to-day are all descended from a few wild species of the dog-tribe. 


they have shown that long ages ago Australia had 
a land-bridge, formed by what are now the islands 
of the Malay archipelago and the East Indies, which 
then were continuous with eastern Asia. These 
islands were formed by submergence—the sinking 
of the sea floor. It is more likely that the other 
non-marsupial mammals wandered into Australia 
by this same land-bridge. The bats, of course, 
needed no bridge, for they travelled by air, on leathern 
wings. But they travelled in no spirit of exploration, 


TO, AUSTRALIA. 


OF NORTH AMERICA, SOME- 
LONGER FUR AND A MORE 


being gradually drawn by their insect prey, which 
swarmed in the jungle that covered the whole of 
this bridge, and having found a land of plenty in 
Australia, stayed there. 

There is more yet, however, to be said of the 
dingo. It has been suggested, in the first place, 
that it is to be regarded as the ancestor of our 
domesticated dogs the world over! This, of course, 
is absurd. The dingo, I believe, is rather easily 
tamed ; furthermore, I am under the impression that 
fertile crosses with dogs of more than one breed 
have been recorded. Some of my readers, indeed, 
may be able to tell me of such crosses. It has also 





SHORTER COAT AND LONGER MUZZLE. 


It has been come bon that the dingo entered —? long ages before the 


al of the aborigines who domestica 


been suggested that it is the last survivor of a dis- 
tinct race which was probably an offshoot from the 
Indian wolf. This may be so, but it does not carry 
us very far, for some authorities of weight regard 
this animal as no more than a geographical race 
of the common wolf. The resemblance of the dingo 
to the wolf is certainly very close. Such points of 
difference as have been noticed may well be due to 
long isolation from the parent stock. 


That the domesticated dogs of to-day have all 
been derived from a few wild species of the dog- 
tribe there can be no doubt. In different countries 
the species readiest to hand were used, and many 
bear unmistakable evidence of their ancestry. The 
wolf has played a large part in the creation of our 
domesticated dogs. The eskimo dog has departed 
but little from the wild parent type, from which 
fresh blood has been constantly introduced to 
secure courage and strength. In North America 


OF EGYPT AND THE EAST: 


we have to reckon the wolf and the prairie wolf, 
or coyote (Canis lJlatrans). The dogs of the 
Hare Indians differ but little in appearance from 


.this species. 


Our dogs, while losing their original ferocity, still 
retain some of the habits formed in their days of 
freedom. Among these is turning round two or 
three times before settling down to sleep, reminiscent 
of the days when they made these turning movements 
to press down the grass and so form a comfortable 
bed. But when, and where, did domesticated dogs 
learn to bark? The wolf never does, nor does the 
dingo, even when tamed and living with house-dogs. 

The jackals do not seem to have played 
a very important part as a source of 
domesticated varieties of the dog. But 
the half-domesticated dogs of Egypt and 
Asia bear a strong resemblance to the 
jackal of their respective regions. That 
of the Bushmen has, or had, a very 
strong resemblance to the black-backed 
jackal (Canis mesomelas). 

The study of domesticated dogs is a 
thorny one. To begin with, it dates back 
to prehistoric times, when we have only 
bones associated with human _ remains, 
and hunting records in the form of 
spears, knives, and so on, to guide us. 
Skulls have been found on the sites of the 
old Swiss lake-dwellings which are said to 
resemble the hound, and others the spaniel, 
and Egyptian frescoes, dating back 5000 
years from the present time, depict both 
greyhound-like and hound-like races, while 
one resembles the modern dachshund, 
suggesting that the sport of “‘ badger- 
hunting ’’ was even then held in regard. In 
one of these frescoes two rather slender- 
bodied hounds, with drooping ears. and 
pointed tails, are shown being led by a man 
carrying an antelope on his shoulders. 
He has the dogs on leash, and evidently they 
had been used in coursing his quarry. The 
rendering of the whole group could not be excelled 
by a modern artist. Another dog on these frescoes 
shows a rather robust type of body, with prick-ears 
and a tail curled like a scroll over its back. 

How long did these various breeds take in the 
making ? And what incitement was there to raise a 
breed which differed in some way from the parent 
wolf, or jackal type, as the case may be? Man 
seems always and everywhere looking out for 


3. THE JACKAL, THE WILD PARENT OF THE PROWLING PARIAH DOGS OF THE VILLAGES 

THE BLACK-BACKED JACKAL (CANIS MESOMBELAS), ALL THESE 

SEMI-DOMESTICATED DOGS BEAR A STRONG RESEMBLANCE TO THE WILD JACKAL OF 
_ THEIR RESPECTIVE REGIONS, (Photograph by Harold Bastin) 

The largest of the jackals is the black-backed variety, so called from its coat of silver-grey and black. 


** something different.’’ Hence any chance variation in 
size or coloration begot a desire to perpetuate it. 
Differences in keenness of sight or scent would 
especially attract him, and he soon found that these 
could be increased by careful breeding. But always 
he must have had something of this kind to work 
upon. These “chance variations’’ probably arose 
as a consequence of freedom from the restraints 
which moulded and preserved the stable characters 
of their wild ancestors. 
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PERSONALITIES AND WAR EVENTS: 
NEW ULSTER AND EGYPTIAN PREMIERS; JAPAN'S G.0.M. DEAD. 
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MAJ.-GEN, T. R. EASTWOOD. + 
Whose appointment as Director-General of the 
Home Guard was announced by Sir Edward 
Grigg in the House of Commons on November 20. 
a of the Royal Military Coliege since 
GS. Second Division, 1936-38, and 
pn commanded Depot, The Rifle ae 
: 1931-34, and 2nd Battn. K.R.R.C., 1934- 
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AIR MARSHAL SIR A, LONGMORE. 
Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Middle East 
Command, who recently flew to Athens, where 
he was received by King George of Greece and 
General Metaxas. On November 21 received a 
message from the Greek Commander-in-Chief 
Pv | offering “‘ sincere thanks for the magnificent work 
} which R.A.F, squadrons have done.” 


























2 HOME GUARD UNIT FORMED OF AMERICANS LIVING IN LONDON: GENERAL WADE 
SIR RONALD CAMPBELL, K.C.M.G | HAYES, AN AMERICAN VETERAN OF THE LAST WAR, INSPECTING THE UNIT. 
» K.C.M.G, | 





_ — 
: HUSSEIN SIRRY PASHA. 
American citizens living in London have recently formed themselves into a unit of the Home ? Has succeeded, as Prime Minister of Egypt, the 


inted British Ambassador Extraordinary : 
Appa Guard, under the command of General Wade Hayes, an American veteran of the last war. 3; late Hassan Sabry Pasha, who collapsed and 


Plenipotentiary at Lisbon in succession to 











Sir Walford Selby. Formerly Ambassador in Numbers of Americans are serving with the Canadian Active Service Force, and in our issue 3 died November 14 while reading the speech from 
Paris from 1939 until the French collapse, when of November 9 a photograph appeared showing American volunteers signing on at a Royal ? the Throne at the reassembly of the Egyptian 
i he made a hazardous return to England from q Canadian Air Force enlistment station. : Parliament. A —s Finance mag * who 
| Bordeaux; British Minister at Belgrade, = fig ffice Egypt’s 


1935-39, and previously H.M. Minister at 
: 929-35. 


adherence to “the haste-Eeyeten Treaty and 
Paris, 1 


5 ‘most cordial and close co-operation.” 
= 
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MR. J. M. ANDREWS, Pc. 
Prime Minister pro tem. of Northern Ireland, 
in succession to the late Viscount Craigavon. 
Minister of Finance, Northern Ireland, 
since 1937. President of Ulster Unionist 
— Association. Unionist M.P. for 


AIR MARSHAL O. T. BOYD. 
Captured by the Italians after a forced 
landing in Sicily when on his way to take 
up his appointment as Deputy to the Air 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Middle East 



































Command. Was irector of Personal 
Down, Parliament of Northern yt Services, Air Ministry, 193638; and 
1921-29, and Mid-Down since 1929. previously Air Officer pee. Central 
Minister in Northern Ireland, 1213 Area, R.A.F., 36. 
> ~. aw 







NORWAY’S STRUGGLE AGAINST HITLER: CROWN PRINCE OLAV VISITING A ‘NORWEGIAN 
DESTROYER NOW WORKING WITH THE BRITISH NAVY. 


In a speech on November 21 at the Overseas League headquarters in London, where he was the guest at 

a luncheon given in honour of the staffs of the Norwegian Naval, Military and Air Forces in 

London, the Crown Prince of Norway said that Norway and Great Britain had much in common 

and were closely related in their outlook on life. Norwegians were glad to know that they were 
fighting in co-operation, and in harmony, with the great British Empire. 


et 
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2 a, 
LORD TRYON, P.C. 
Died November 24; aged sixty-nine- Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Pensions, 
and previously Postmaster-General from 1935 and 
Unionist Member for Brighton from 1910 until 
his elevation to the Peerage in April. Pensions 
Minister, 1922-24, November 1924-June 1929, 
and 1931-35. Educated Eton and Sandhurst. 


SQUADRON LEADER R. GRANT-FERRIS, M.P. 
Who moved a Loyal Address of thanks in Par- 
liament on November 21 in reply to the gracious 
Speech from the Throne, wearing the uniform 
of a squadron leader of the Auxiliary Air Force 
Unionist Member for North St. Pancras since 
1937. City Councillor of Birmingham, 1933-36. 
Member 6f Auxiliary Air Force since 1933. 
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? < > PAPEETE OPS: 
f en ; 
; ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR C. M. FORBES. 7 A PEACETIME FERRY acemncanegay — nOws AN ENEMY iuanigaay : GUNNERS OF | PRINCE SAIONJI. , 
i Appointed Commander-in-Chief at Plymouth in H.M. PADDLE MINESWEEPER “‘ SOUTHSEA,” WHICH DESTROYED A NAZI RAIDER. | Died November 24 ‘conte ninety one Was 
} succession to Admiral Sir Martin E. Dunbar- H.M. Paddle Minesweeper “Southsea” (Lieut. C. ©. M. Pawley, R.N.R.), well known to i may he Co Oy aay 8 Tore eee 
Nasmith, V.C., to date May 1, 1941. Commander- holiday-makers in peacetime when she was employed on the Portsmouth-Isle of Wight service, e: , ~— gd fb irene og we 
in-Chief, Home Fleet, since 1938, Vice-Admiral shot down an enemy warplane which attacked her on November 17, without sustaining any #. Fay & j oo = 
Commanding First Battle Squadron and Second- damage or casualties. Her feat recalls the exploit of the “ Highlander” Ge tons), which i er a a Pe sen — mee ally ow 
in-Comm Mediterranean Fleet, = | q destroyed two Nazi seaplanes which attacked her on August 1. da4 pe of her transi a e ate 
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WOMEN AND WARTIME WORK: HOW THEY AIDED IN 1914-1918. 
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+ 4 
¥ IN AUGUST 1914: A RED CROSS OUTDOOR PARTY IN KENSINGTON SEWING SHIRTS 7 HOW FIRST AID WAS TAUGHT AT THE 


BEGINNING OF THE LAST WAR: & 
FOR SOLDIERS IN AID OF THE RED CROSS. H 








WOMEN’S SERVICES IN 1914: A WOMAN INTERPRETER %* IN 1915 WOMEN TELEGRAPHISTS AND BOOKING- WOMEN VOLUNTEER POLICE IN 1914, WHO WERE % 


‘ 
BEING HELPFUL. THE FLAGS ON HER ARM DENOTED i CLERKS BECAME TRAINEES AT CROYDON: THEY H EMPLOYED AT MUNITION WORKS : A SECTION 
THE LANGUAGES IN WHICH SHE WAS PROFICIENT. i’ RELEASED MEN FOR MILITARY SERVICE. i MARCHING THROUGH HYDE PARK. 
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MEN MECHANICS IN THE FORCES LED TO SHORTAGE: WOMEN MECHANICS ¥ LAND-GIRLS IN THE LAST WAR: 
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A GROUP OF FARM-GIRLS IN 1917. EVERY ? 








EFFICIENTLY TOOK OVER MANY GARAGES, AND ‘KEPT THE HOME FIRES BURNING.” 4 EFFORT WAS MADE TO INCREASE THE NATION’S FOOD SUPPLY. 4 
When war broke out in August 1914, and while men were answering the call ambulances, and when more men were taken into the Army, women stepped 
to arms, the women gathered together in groups all over the country to sew into their places as munition workers, on the land, as bus conductors, and in other 
shirts, knit socks, and make and roll bandages. They trained for first aid and capacities. A force of volunteer women police was formed for duty at munition 
nursing, and two months after the outbreak of war the first Auxiliary V.A.D. works. Later, voluntary police patrols were formally recognised, and a division 
hospitals were mobilised to accommodate 40,000 wounded Belgian soldiers who had was formed in London. As time went on, women were grouped in the fighting 
been brought to England. Women chauffeurs were soon driving official cars and services as W.A.A.C.s, W.R.A.F.s, and in the W.R.N.S. When the present war broke 


(Continued op posite. 
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WOMEN AND WARTIME WORK: THEIR SERVICES IN THE PRESENT WAR. 
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THE HOME FRONT TO-DAY: VOLUNTEER NURSES UNDERGOING TRAINING FOR - WORKERS AT THE ROEHAMPTON CLEARING-HOUSE OF THE CENTRAL HOSPITAL SUPPLY 
FIRST-AID TREATMENT OF CASUALTIES, AT PRINCESS LOUISE HOSPITAL, KENSINGTON. -~ SERVICE > FROM HERE, THOUSANDS OF GARMENTS ARE DISTRIBUTED TO HOSPITALS. 
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WOMEN POLICE OF 1940 : AN INSPECTOR ON DUTY WEARING * TELEPHONE OPERATORS IN A BIG EXCHANGE: GIRLS WOMEN BUS-CONDUCTORS REPORTING FOR DUTY: THEY 
HER “TIN” HELMET AND GAS-MASK. WOMEN POLICE “CARRY ON THEIR WORK DURING AN “ ALERT” AND WORK THE SAME SHIFTS AS MEN, AND PROVE EFFICIENT. 
WERE FIRST FORMALLY ATTESTED IN 1924. . DON THEIR STEEL HELMETS, WITH GAS-MASKS HANDY. BUS CONDUCTRESSES SERVED IN THE LAST WAR. 
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LAND-GIRLS IN UNIFORM TRAINING AS FARM-WORKERS: UNDERGOING INSPEC- +} WOMEN'S TRANSPORT SERVICE (F.A.N.Y.): DRIVERS BEING GIVEN ORDERS 
TION BY SIR REGINALD DORMAN-SMITH, MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE IN 1939. Z BY A CORPORAL. MAP-READING IS AN ESSENTIAL PART OF THEIR TRAINING. 


Continued, 

out, - on War Service organisations quickly sprang into being under the artillery school, are working on the kine-theodolites in conjunction with the A.-A 
popular abbreviated titles of A.T.S., W.A.A.F.s, and W.R.E.N.S. The A.F.S. and | batteries. The work requires a high degree of skill and accuracy and courage, 
A.R.P., moreover, gave women scope as telephonists, air-raid wardens, air-raid shelter- and is often carried out under conditions of actual warfare. Three members of 
marshals, and as ambulance drivers. Women to-day are also employed as “roof- | the W.AAF., Sergeant Helen E. Turner, Sergeant Joan EE. Mortimer, and 
spotters,” and women air-pilots are permitted to fly newly-built aircraft from the Corporal Elspeth C. Henderson, have already been decorated with the Military 
factories to the air stations. Members of the A.T.S., specially trained at an | Meda! for gallantry, of whom sketches appeared in our issue of last week. 
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DRAWINGS BY AUGUSTUS JOHN IN A NATIONAL 
GALLERY WARTIME LOAN EXHIBITION : 


HE remark- 

able economy 
of Mr. Augustus 
John’s exquisite 
art as a draughts- 
man has perhaps 
never been better 
exemplified than 
in the two pencil 
portraits and one 
charcoal portrait 
—the well-known 
likeness of Law- 
rence of Arabia— 
which we repro- 
duce here from 
the loan exhibi- 
tion of the famous 
artist’s drawings 
opened at the 
National Gallery 
on November 21, 
as part of a larger 
exhibition of 
‘*Some Drawings 
of the Past Fifty 
Years."’ Describ- 
ing the Augustus 





” 


“PORTRAIT. OF JAMES JOYCE” (1933)— 
REVEALING A REMARKABLE ECONOMY OF LINE, 





seg earn 


‘MOTHER AND CHILD,” AN EARLY SIGNED WORK “THE VIRGIN, CHILD AND ST. 
(1905) IN BLACK CHALK. (134 BY 9$ IN.) IN CHALK (1940). (19} BY 14} IN.) 





[Continued opposite. ~ ROBIN " — A PENCIL 
(12 BY 5} IN.) [Lent by Morton Sands, Esq.} 


[Lent by Viscount Tredegar.) 
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CHEFS D’OEUVRE FROM 112 EXAMPLES 
COVERING HIS CAREER FROM STUDENT DAYS. 


Continued. 

John drawings as ' a 
““an exhilarating 
and entirely con- 
vincing tribute to 
his versatility, 
vigour, constant 
sense of beauty, 
and great power 
of suggestion,”’ 
‘*The Times”’ 
stated that it 
would be hard to 
think of any 
other living artist 
who could, as a 
draughtsman, 
produce so re- 
markable and 
varied a display. 
In a_ catalogue 
Foreword by Mr. 
John himself the 
artist remarks 
that the collec- 
tion may be taken 
as generally rep- 
resentative of 


various aspects 
Continued below. 





PORTRAIT, “* LAWRENCE OF ARABIA ’’—A FAMOUS CHARCOAL 


LIKENESS. [Lent by Mrs. Bernard Shaw.) 
e 





JOHN”: A’ DRAWING “LADY PLAYING A GUITAR”—A_ SIGNED DRAWING 
IN RED CHALK, (12} By 8# IN.) 





‘ FISHERGIRLS AT EQUIHEN"’—IN PEN AND WASH. (14 by 19} in.) 
A DRAWING EXHIBITED AT THE MANCHESTER ART GALLERY, 


Continued.| 

of his draughtsmanship “ from student days to the present.’’ ‘* Various influences | 
will be apparent,’ he points out, ‘for, as a Slade student under the tutelage of 
Professor Brown, Henry Tonks, and Wilson Steer, | was early imbued with a | 
proper reverence for the Masters and by frequentation of the British Museum and 


ther lections familiarised myself with the best examples. When Henry Tonks 


A PRIZE DRAWING : SIGNED CHARCOAL STUDY AFTER WATTEAU, WHICH WON AN AWARD 
OFFERED BY THE LATE PROFESSOR TONKS. (Lent by Mrs. Augustus John.) 


offered a prize for copies after Rubens, Raphael, Michelangelo and Watteau I was 
the successful competitor, and the Watteau copy [reproduced bottom-right, above] is 


to be seen here."" He adds that he can ‘‘ make some claim to have kept in mind 
throughout the vagaries of life the magisterial dictum of Ingres: ‘Le Dessin, c'est 
la Probité de lAnt, which had governed his whole career as a draughtsman. 
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RARE ARMOUR ON EXHIBITION | 
AT GLASGOW. 





SUPERB TREASURES FROM 
THE SCOTT COLLECTION. 
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FIELD ARMOUR FOR MAN AND HORSE, RUSSET WITH 3 
ETCHED AND GILT BORDERS, USED BY THE FIRST EARL 
OF PEMBROKE IN 1557. MADE AT GREENWICH, 1550. 
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A WHITE ARMOUR SUIT, PROBABLY MADE FOR THE 4% 
SECOND EARL OF PEMBROKE (1534-1601), SHOWING 
THE CHARACTERISTIC CLOSE-HELMET AND ELBOWS. 


a CAP-A-PIE ARMOUR WITH BANDS OF ETCHED FOLIAGE. *% 
THE CLOSE-HELMET IS ETCHED WITH THE ARMS OF 
LOOZ CORSWAREN, SOUTH GERMAN, ¢. 1550-1560. 
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¥ A COMB MORION, ¢. 1580, OF NORTH ITALIAN WORK- 4% 
MANSHIP—A HELMET WITHOUT BEAVER OR VISOR, 


i 
: 
4 WITH A CREST, OR COCK’S COMB, ALONG THE TOP. 
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“ GoTHIC ’’ FIELD ARMOUR, MILANESE (¢. 1440), FROM 
THE ARMOURY OF COUNT TRAPP, FORMERLY PRESERVED 


FLUTED ARMOUR, COMMONLY CALLED MAXIMILIAN, WITH ¥ 
TYPICAL SQUARE-TOED SABATONS. FROM THE BERNAL j 


‘, 
y CUIRASSIER ARMOUR FOR A BIG MAN, THE SURFACE 
‘ ETCHED WITH SCROLLS, BLUED, AND GILT. NORTH 








ITALY, EARLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. a IN THE CASTLE OF CHURBURG, SOUTH TYROL. i AND BREADALBANE COLLECTIONS. (¢. 1510-1520.) 
When the well-known shipbuilder, Mr. R. L. Scott, of Greenock, who died last year, acquired from the collection of Count Trapp, at the Castle of Cherterg, South Tyrol, 
bequeathed his superb collection of Renaissance arms and armour to the Glasgow the earliest specimen of homogeneous armour in this country. Prominent, too, are 
} Corporation, it was hoped that before long the public would be enabled to view it. two sets from Wilton House, Salisbury, one a russet armour “ horse and man, 
On November 21 Mr. J. G. Mann, Master of the Armouries at the Tower of London, built in the Royal Workshops of Greenwich for the first Earl of Pembroke, who led 
opened the exhibition at the Glasgow Art Galleries. Among many valuable pieces, the English contingent at the Battle of St. Quentin in 1557; the other a suit of 


the most notable is a fifteenth-century suit of Milanese armour which Mr. Scott rare White Armour, also from Greenwich, probably made for the second Earl. 
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GY APPOINTMENT TO 
THE LATE KING GEORGE V. 


Even in a distressed world there is 
lime to spare a thought for the gift of 
worth and beauty. 

In the showrooms of The Goldsmiths 
& Silversmiths will he found a wide 
selection of worthy gifts and most of 
the stock having been purchased early 
is free of purchase tax. 

For those who cannot call at the 
showrooms a_ special list has heen 
prepared and will be sent, post free, 
on application. 





1 pint 
Plate Tankard, capacity {7/6 of khaki 


Regen Dressing od cheonie 
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Gentleman > 
canvas with iro! 


ficcings 


wood 00 


engine- Flask, _ensine- 
Cigarette Case. o’cize Silver 6 ounces 
Sterling bones 4 wold porders- aoe ned pacterhs to hold 150 
turnec, ins. 
st by 3b ine 


ed Cigarett? 
Case, Silver-MOUnteY cur 
Ning Silver Flap Jack Yarn. - Lighter, engi £i 10 © 
Scerling » ned, diamete’ ai \ 
engine-tur ~ . 








THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY LTD 


112 REGENT STREET - LONDON -W1 


WARNING: NO BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS ANYWHERE * TELEPHONE: REGENT °302/ 





BOOKS OF THE DAY. 
By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


Fagg? St aay in time to come seems bound to develop on new and partly 
subterranean lines, to meet the requirements of anti-aircraft defence. More 
use may be made of steep hillsides and cliffs (as at Ramsgate) for tunnelling purposes. 
In more level areas architects must emulate that eccentric Duke of Portland who, at 
Welbeck Abbey, built downwards instead of upwards, constructing great halls beneath 
the mansion. Such an architectural revolution will take time. Britain cannot be 
rebuilt in a day, but the new Ministry of Works and Buildings is doubtless looking 
ahead in this direction. 


At the moment, however, I am not concerned with the architecture of the future, 
but that of the past, especially of the ecclesiastical type, containing such a wealth of 
interest for those who study history in stone, as recorded in churches, cathedrals, 
monastic buildings, castles, and old manors. These relics of bombless ages (or what 
is left of them after the war !) will continue to possess fascination, if only as picturesque 
ruins. To reveal and illustrate the charm of such a study, involving as it does the 
added delights of touring to many pleasant places, is the purpose of ‘‘ Destcn For a 


* Journey.” By M. D. Anderson. With 19 Illustrations (Cambridge University Press ; 


7s. 6d.). The title, I think, is a little misleading, since the contents are not a 
plan for one journey, but a series of chapters describing many journeys actually 
accomplished. But that is a minor point. 


I have never read a more seductive and stimulating book of this sort. It has that 
personal touch which is so necessary to kindle enthusiasm, and yet, without the least 


““ MILITARY OBJECTIVE,” I1940—FROM AN EXHIBITION AT THE LEICESTER GALLERIES, 

ENTITLED “ FIRE-FIGHTERS OF LONDON,” OF PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY 

AUXILIARY FIREMAN HAYBROOK. PART OF THE PROCEEDS WILL GO TO THE 
LONDON FIRE SERVICE BENEVOLENT FUND. 


pedantry, it discloses a 
wide range of knowledge 
and observation. The 
reader who digests it will 
henceforth derive much 
more enjoyment from 
any ancient building, 
whether towering minster 
or remote village church. 
Nor is it only architec- 
ture that the author 
interprets. She is partic- 
ularly keen and inform- 
ative also on carvings, in 
wood or stone, windows, 
rood screens, family 
tombs and memorials, 
Christian symbolism, 
local oworthies, and 
historical or literary 
associations, as evoked, 
for instance, by the 
monuments to Blanche 
Parry, “faithful Maid 
of Honour” to Queen 
Elizabeth, and to Sir : 
Thomas Lucy, the sup- W.A.F.S.”. SERVING REFRESHMENTS TO THE  FIRE- 
posed original of Shake- FIGHTERS ON A JOB”—A PAINTING IN THE “ FIRE- 
speare’s Justice Shallow. FIGHTERS OF LONDON” EXHIBITION, GIVING FIRST-HAND 
; : : IMPRESSIONS OF THE BATTLE OF LONDON’S FIREMEN 
Few writers to-day, AGAINST CONFLAGRATIONS CAUSED BY GERMAN BOMBERS. 
however unwarlike their In a Foreword to the Catalogue of the Exhibition Major F. W. 
subject, can remain Jackson, D.S.O., the Officer Commanding the London Fire Services, 
unaffected by world points out that the pictorial impressions were gained at actual events 


, at the time and on the spot ~ 4 one of the thousands of volunteers 
events. Miss Anderson, who joined to help the regular Brigade. 


who in private life is 

Mrs. Trenchard Cox, and acknowledges her husband’s help and patience in “ prowling 
round an endless succession of churches,” recalls their experiences after Mr. Chamberlain's 
fateful declaration. In an Epilogue—‘ Searchlights over London ’’—she says: ‘‘ War 
came, and I spent the first weeks of it helping my husband to pack up the treasures of 
the Wallace Collection. It seemed as if this task were symbolic of the process which would 
have to take place in all our lives, for what beauty could survive the hurricane of 
modern warfare? One afternoon, when almost everything had been removed from Hertford 
House, I walked into the Great Gallery, alone. ...I realised that these frames held 
nothing but grey canvas. . . . This nightmare of greyness superseding beauty was 
not easily dismissed, and it was partly to drive it from my mind that I began to write 
this book. The exorcism has been successful : my mental picture gallery has begun to 
glow with colour again.” ; 


ace 


Underground refuges also find passing allusion in Miss Anderson's pages. In her 
chapter on “ Folly in Architecture,” touching on such examples as the “ Gothic 
revival ” and the craze for sham ruins, she writes: “ Perhaps the most sinister of all 
reminders of eighteenth-century extravagance is the mausoleum, biilt for Sir Francis 
Dashwood and other members of the Hell-Fire Club. In the heart of the hill on which 
it stands, and directly under the altar of the neighbouring church, is the subterranean 
chamber in which their most secret orgies were held. Comparable with this taste for 
mausolea and theatrical ruins was a love for grottoes. Pope’s grotto (now the 

(Continued overleaf 
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Continued. } 

air-raid shelter of a convent) drew crowds to his villa, 
and the grounds of many great eighteenth-century houses 
had similar retreats.” 


One passage in Miss Anderson’s book led to a strange 
little coincidence when I came to the next one on my 
list —“* Kitvert’s Diary.” Vol. III. Selections from the 
Diary of the Rev. Francis Kilvert, 14 May, 1874— 
13 March, 1879. Chosen, Edited and Introduced by 
William Plomer (Cape; 12s. 6d.). In her 
final chapter, describing a visit to Llantony 
Priory and the Black Mountain, Miss Anderson 
says that the Welsh borders form an appropriate 
setting for legends and fairy-tales, and in 
conclusion she writes : ‘‘ The stage was set for 
the fairy-tale ; and when we came to Peterchurch 
and went into the church, we felt that a 
drama was about to begin. Above the south 
door we saw the mysterious carving of a 
chained carp, and since no other explanation 
of its presence was offered to us, why should 
we not indulge in the fancies born of tales in 
which princes or princesses are changed by 
enchantment into birds, or beasts, or fishes ? 
The stage was set, a prisoner of magic waited 
for deliverance.” 


Now comes the coincidence. On turning 
to “ Kilvert’s Diary,” I first opened it, quite 
by chance (as the book has no index, which 
might have pointed to a parallel passage), at 
a page where I found myself reading about 
certain matters that seemed curiously familiar, 
though without noticing at first that they 
related to the same church as that mentioned 
by Miss Anderson. Describing a drive from 
Hereford to Peterchurch, in 1876, Mr. Kilvert 
supplies a more prosaic solution of the chained- 
fish mystery, though his reference is to a wall- 
painting. ‘‘I was disappointed,” he writes, 
““to find the old picture of the Peterchurch 
Fish gone from the interior wall. I went 
home another way. .. . I saw an old man at 
work in a cottage garden. We exchanged 
greetings, and I asked him about the picture 
of the Peterchurch Fish. . . .‘ They do say,’ he replied, 
‘the Fish was first seen at Dorston and speared there, but 
he got away, and they hunted him down to Peterchurch 
and killed him close by the church. He was as big as a 
salmon and had a gold chain round his neck. They do say 
you can see the blood now upon the stones at Dorston 
where the Fish was speared first.’ ’’ 


Not having seen the first two volumes of Kilvert’s 
Diary, I cannot draw any comparisons, but the foregoing 
extract indicates the general character and style of this 


IMPRESSION MADE DURING 
PAINTINGS AND 


third and concluding instalment. Its author, who was an 
Oxford man, became Rector of St. Harmon’s, Rhayader, 
in 1876, and in 1877 Vicar of Bredwardine, with the rectory 
of Brobury. He died in 1879, at the early age of thirty- 
eight, little more than a month after his marriage. One 
or two other love-affairs, more or less transient, had occurred 
previously, and he evidently had an eye for a pretty face. 
He writes well and gives vivid impressions of clerical and 
rural life in mid-Victorian England. The scene is laid 





‘“‘ FIRE-FIGHTERS IN ACTION IN THE WESTERN REGION, AUGUST, 1940”—A VIVID 


mostly in Herefordshire and Wiltshire, but there are also 
accounts of visits to Wales, Sussex, and the Isle of Wight, 
while Oxford, Canterbury, and Stonehenge, among other 
places, evoke the diarist’s powers of description. 


From the Welsh Marches and adjoining English counties, 
as pictured in the above-mentioned books, I turn next to 
one which takes us into North Wales, and bears the intriguing 
title ‘““I Boucut a Mountain.” By Thomas Firbank 
(Harrap ; 8s. 6d.)._ I have heard of people buying islands, 
but the purchase of a mountain has a ring of novelty. A 


A RAID BY AUXILIARY FIREMAN HAYBROOK, WHOSE 
DRAWINGS ARE ON EXHIBITION AT THE LEICESTER GALLERIES. 
Other pictures included in the “ Fire-Fighters of London ” Exhibition are reproduced on page 708. 


possible motive might be some form of sport, but, although 
the author gives digressions on walking and rock-climbing 
(with all the thrills of a narrow escape on icy slopes), these 
activities were only occasional recreations. His primary 
purpose was to run a mountain farm, and his lively and 
detailed account of his adventures will appeal strongly to 
all readers interested in agriculture. Mr. Firbank is a 
young Canadian, and when he first saw Dyffryn, a 2400-acre 
sheep-farm at Capel Curig, whose upper boundary rises 
to 3300 ft., he had just come from what he 
calls ‘“‘two years’ imprisonment” at a fruit- 
canning factory in Canada, and was fascinated 
by the wild freedom of the hill country near 
Snowdon. He had then no farming experi- 
ence, but with courage and hard work he 
made good. Meanwhile, he had also acquired 
a wife, who proved a helpmate indeed. 


Mr. Firbank closes his book with some 
candid remarks on the economic problems of 
the future and the prospects of British 
industry. ‘If we do not farm our Empire,” 
he points out, “‘ someone else will do so one 
day. There are already sixty thousand Italians 
in Australia. The Australians call them the 
Olive Peril.”” His general advice might be 
put into the old phrase, ‘‘ Back to the land.” 
‘*Man,” he says, “was born of husbandry. 
In the bleak times ahead he may turn again 
to his only sure help, the soil. He will re- 
adjust his values, and may taste in the end 
the ultimate joy of tending Nature in her 
labour.” That the author has since joined 
his Majesty’s forces appears from the fact 
that his preface is dated from the Depot of 
the Brigade of Guards at Caterham. 


. . . . 


Wartime conditions have already effected 
something of a social revolution, without 
violence, by turning many town folk into 
country folk, and inoculating thousands of 
*evacuee ”’ children with a taste for rusticity. 
As one of the new urbs in rure class, I 
welcome a very practical and externally attractive book, 
written specially for our guidance and _ instruction, 
entitled ‘“‘LivinG In THE Country.” By Frederick 
D. Smith, D.Se., M.1.E.E., etc., and Barbara Wilcox. 
Illustrated with numerous Drawings and Diagrams by 
Norman J. Dakers (A. and C. Black ; 7s. 6d.).. The author 
points out that money goes further in the country, 
supplemented by a family’s productive work, and gives 
useful advice on every phase of rural housekeeping, 
cultivation and stock-breeding on a moderate scale, while 
the illustrator contributes a chapter on horses. 





































“Ata recent fierce fire which destroyed our works completely, one of your Anglepoise Lamps was in a burnt-out office. 


part from some of the black enamel that had been burnt off, and 


the lampshade which had been absolutely destroyed, the rest of the stand was in perfect condition. 


A TOPICAL 

TESTIMONIAL The lamp was the only article fit for further use. A 

TO TERRY'S 

ANGLEPOISE This, I think, is a very good testimony of the quality of your products. 
LAMPS 


Wil you please let me have another lampshade, which I should like at my temporary office.” 


To Manufacturers on War Production. 
supply Anglepoise Lamps against contract numbers. 


Sole Makers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS, LTD. 


London : 27 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1 


Lonc dark evenings are here .. . more time for reading 
..- and eyestrain—if your reading light is poorly placed, 
shining in your eyes, causing unwanted glare. You cannot 
afford to mar your enjoyment by dimming your lighting, 
and yet you must be careful of blackout regulations. 

This is where the marvellous Terry Anglepoise Lamp 

comes to your aid. 

Never has there been such a lamp for reading comfort 

afone. Light just where you want it ... on the printed 
page, not in your eyes... a light that can be moved 
effortlessly here and there at a finger touch to a thousand 
and one positions... and “stays put.” Patented at home 
and abroad. Price from 57/6 <(ULK. only). 
Although the manufacture of Terry Anglepoise Lamps for 
domestic use is severely restricted owing to our war 
work, there are stiff stocks in the hands of electrical 
stores. Ask to see one to-day. 


We can still 


(DEPT. LL.N.), REDDITCH 


Manchester : 279 Deansgate 
Birmingham : 210 Corporation Street 
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jor 


soda-water 
onlay 


Just fill it with cold water... 
screw in a Sparklets Bulb... give 
the Syphon a shake. . . and it’s 
ready for use. Easy, quick 
and economical. Each Sparklets 
Bulb makes a large Syphon of 
Soda or Aerated Water; and a 


arhlets 


} (REGD. TRADE MARK) 


REFILLABLE SYPHON 


room than a pack of cards. 


FOUR MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM : 


STANDARD (Wire covered); SILVER (Wire 
covered) ; STREAMLINE (Chromium and Red 
or Chromium and Black). SPARKLETS BULBS 
are supplied in Boxes of 6 or 12. Obtainable 
at popular prices from all Chemists 
and Stores. 
Write for illustrated leaflet. 

SPARKLETS LTD., DEPT, L, LONDON, N.18, 






































GREATCOATS 


for all the Services 
READY -to-WEAR 


These greatcoats are 
thought very well of by 
naval Officers and praise 
from the Navy is praise 
indeed. And they canbe 
supplied with a prompt- 
ness that might surprise 
even the Senior Service, 
for Moss Bros.’ large 
range of ready - to - wear 
bridge coats is unique. 
This blitzservice applies 
equally to greatcoats and 
service mackintoshes for 


the Army and R.A.F. 


W.R.NS., A.T.S., W.A.A.F. 
and all other Women's Ser- 
vices. Uniforms including Great- 
coats to measure im shortest 
possible time. 


We have large stocks of Ready-to 


Wear Uniforms and Civilian Clothing 
which are not subject to Purchase Tax. 


BROS 


& COMPANY LIMITED 





COVENT GARDEN 


Corner of King St. & Bedford St., W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines) 


Also 3/5 U Union St., Aldershot ; 76 Park St., 
Bristol ; 5 St. Ann's Sq., Manchester ; 13 The Hard, 
Portsmouth. And at Boscombe, Camberley, Hove, 
Drottwich Spa, likley, Salisbury, Shrivenham, Y ork. 
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I know it was my husband’s intention that the boys 
should benefit from my legacy when they come of age. 
It’s not a great sum as you know, only £1,000, and the 
important thing is that it should not diminish. 


Executor: Precisely. We must find an investment that is safe and 


profitable. You say you have the full quota of Savings 
Certificates ? 


Very nearly, and the boys have been saving too—we make 
an effort to put something into Savings Certificates every 
week. But I want this legacy kept separate. 


Executor: Well, my advice to you is to put it into Defence Bonds 


as you have not yet bought any. They are, in my opinion, 
ideal for a case such as yours. You see, they do not fluctu- 
ate in value. If you invest £100, you can always get £100 
back so that the legacy cannot depreciate. 


Mrs. D: I thought of that. And the rate of interest is good, too, 


isn’t it ? 


Executor: Three per cent is excellent for an investment as safe as 
this. Also—this is worth considering in your position—the 


interest is paid out to you automatically every six months. 


Mrs. D: Very well, I’ll put the money in Defence Bonds. 


you see to it? 


Will 


With pleasure. I will ring up my stockbroker and arrange it. 
I think you are doing a very wise thing—a very profitable 
thing. And if you can afford to leave the money untouched 
for seven years, you will get a bonus of £1 on every £100 
invested. That will make a very useful addition. 


Executor : 


Save regularly week by week. Go to a Post Office or your 
Bank or Stockbroker and put your money into Defence Bonds or 

* National War Bonds; or buy Savings Certificates; or deposit your 
savings in the Post Office or Trustee Savings Banks. Join a 
Savings Group and make others join with you. 





Issued by The National Savings Committee, London 
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Some Vita-Weat Ideas 


Try these Vita-Weat ideas and see 
how much better you sleep and how 
refreshed you feel when the all-clear 














MEDICI 


CHRISTMAS 


CARDS & CALENDARS 


Famous for their distinction, 
beauty and originality, offer 
a wide choice of subjects to 
suit all tastes. Obtainable 
from all good art dealers 
and Stationers, or the Medici 
Galleries listed below. 


Prices from 1d. to 7/6. 


Order early while stocks are 
available at the old prices. 


Write for 16-page illus- 








trated list, post free. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LTD. 
7 GRAFTON ST,, PICCADILLY, W.1 


Also at 63 Bold Street, Liverpool, and 
26 Thurloe Street, S. Kensington. 
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* sounds, :— 
A vacuum flask of hot milky coffee, 
slices of Vita-Weat spread with a 
savoury paste or cream cheese. A hot 
food drink or cocoa, a packet of Vita- 
Weat and cold Paris sausages. A hot 
food drink, Vita-Weat,cheeseand fruit. 














| L ishtevighd meals c 


FOR NIGHT-LONG RAIDS 


Do you prepare a ‘shelter snack’ to break the monotony of |) 
the long night raids? Often, such a meal, if properly chosen, © 
will help the family to sleep and will replenish stores of much | 
needed energy. 

First rule for the shelter snack is to avoid starchy foods, For 
starch overloads the stomach, hampers the digestion and may 
even increase nervous tension. 

One of the main constituents of your shelter meals should al- 
ways be Vita-Weat. This featherweight,crunchy crispbread con- 
tains the compressed essence of the whole sun-ripened wheat. 
It is vitamin-rich, nourishing, yet light and easy to digest. 






J 
It 1s patriotic 
to buy Vita-Weat 


GRANT Swsssc: 
CHERRY BRANDY 


Every time we eat something that is b= 








grown and manufactured in this 

country we save valuable shipping 

space that can be used for bringing us 

munitions of war. That is why thou- - 
sands of people getan extrasatisfaction 

out of Vita-Weat, for the wheat that 

gocs into it springs from British soil, 

and British machines and British work- 

men turn it into'the delicious crisp- 

bread that you know. 


Vita-Weat is still 
at pre-war price 


Vita-Weat is one of the few valuable 
a foods that have not gone up in price— 

— one more reason for laying in a stock of 

MADE BY PEEK FREAN AND CO. LTD. MAKERS OF FAMOUS BISCUITS thisvaluable, long-keeping crispbread. 


“BERMALINE”’ BREAD 
contains all the nutriment necessary to promote good 
health. So delicious and easily digested too. Ask 
your Baker, or write Bermaline, Fairley Street, 
Glasgow, S.W.1. 


. .% , 
WerteRoon- 


*% CARTONS 146 AND 10p. %& PACKETS 6p. AND 2p. 


Vita-Weat... 








For over 100 years we 

have had our handon the 
pulse of London. Our 240 missionaries live 
and work in the poorest districts. and are 
on the spot to administer relief where most 
needed. Our WAR RELIEF FUND is help- 
ing bombed-out families and other victims 
of German cruelty. No deduction for 
administration. Secretary for War Relief— 
LONDON CITY MISSION, 3, Bridewell Piace,E.C.4 


PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 















































































SEAS SHIPPING 
SAILORS’ SOCIETY When you call ot 
: earnestly appeals for help HALIFAX, Nova Scotia 
to enable them to keep pace with the urgent and aa ate + haan ‘ 
increasing cost of maintaining Homes and Hostels in 3 VANCOUVER, British Columbio y 
ports all over the Empire for our Seafarers’ needs. British Co sol : 
MmSOtES or a 
Donations welcome: Hon. Treasurer, The Rt. Hon Sir Frederic ie: Pik 
680 7 sah, dhe London, E.14. bs pPsin t Rives ry akin **EXPORT’’ (Aquatuge Paper) 5 
- Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices : 
“In Bond” for passenger and crew use. p 
ASK YOUR CHEMIST » “HYGIENE ron WOMEN” . 
See matage — paaitenee ce MACDONALD’S Tobaccos and Cigarettes ! 
DE , LS THE BEST | 
| 
| neues iNINE HYGIENE p cts are sold by 
| 00 sete ro = NAME | 
| Mf you wih, write to NURSE OREW, VICTORIA HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON BOW, LONDOM, WSL y 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. This Periodical is soki subject to the followir 

be lent, resold, hired out, or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the y 
of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; 











conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, 
ill retail price of 1s.; and that it shall not be lent, re sold, hired out or otherwise disposed 
or affixed to or as a part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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3 
SPEED in delivery 
ACCURACY in detail 
QUALITY in workmanship 
"THE essentials of speed, absolute reliability 
and prices which come well within the 
official grant are yours when you order from 
Hector Powe. Full uniform and equipment 
supplied to measure with utmost promptitude. / 
Call or write for lists. ella 
COMPLETE TROPICAL KIT ( wv ff 
SUPPLIED FOR ALL SERVICES wad fp jsp F 
OFFICERS’ UNIFORM by ST 
HECTOR POWE Boa mR 
NAVAL, MILITARY AND RA.F. TAILOR AND OUTFITTER j i oe 
ny aa] 1 fg wy Ce yal 
Telephone: Regent 4060 for London Branches 
Ftc ee SSS an ee We are doing our best to fulfil demand with restricted wool supplies ; but 
Coventry, Bristol, Belfast, etc. Established 1910. inevitably you will find smaller stocks in the shops than formerly. 
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dens, Viers, Baths, Etc., 


Another friendly sailor figure also 
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the Cigarette which brings 


. STOP THAT 
COLD WITH 


I VAPEX 





, viiiea 
thousands will remat 


e 
—* " wut. 
Whether you are in uniform or not, on we Navy Ci 
munitions or other Government work, the same fi 
don’t neglect your skin because of changed 
conditions. Keep up the regular daily 
applications of Larola to tone and nourish HAT HAPPY 
the skin, to keep your face and hands KEEP T 

beautifully soft, white and smooth. Larola, 


pure and free of all pore-clogging ingredients, EXPRESSION 


is applied in a minimum of time... it 
prevents red and roughened skin and is the 
ideal skin tonic for the busy woman 


% In the National 
interest empty 
your packet at 


SLT SN OE DS FO 


4 time of purchase 
nd leave with 
Write for jr py of “ The Calt of Beauty” !x t sour eabensonien 
= your Chemist, 2’3 34 
1/6 & 2/6 per bottle 


including Purchase Tax " 
Including Tax 1/11 & 3/2 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO -LTO ° 


From Chemists & Stores or Post Free in U.K. from A dD 1 THE NATION AN F 
M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND PLAIN OR CORK TIPS ere rus OF tba 10 FOR 9 20 FOR 5 veld Mi, 














N $380 
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JOHNNIE WALKER 


Born 1820 —still going strong 





